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th English Innguoge: ida gine sued non, In short, the intellectual, moral, material, and rgligions amelioration 
of the pecple depends on the progress of English education in the country, and to cheek it would be vo 
chock all improvement ; to stop it, te bring onan intellectual blizht most baneful in its yuenees, I 
cannot therefore look npon the Revd. Mr. Long's recommendation to divert even a portion of the funds now 
devoted ti English education but with oxtreme disfavor, The injury it will infictow the people caunot be 
compensated by oven every man, woman, and child in Bengal having a thorough knowlede of the Bui hoduya 
tho highest book recommended to be tauht for bringing the lizht of knowled t 
mistake fo suppose that education can extend fr below upwards; like heat and Tight it radiate 
contre, which in the sceinl body is represented by the middle ck see heen cla hae in overy age and 
climo acquired tho highest amount ¢f Je: wpm Ly their example Sct the intellect of tie lower and wp; 
classes intotmoticu. ‘Vo deprive them of faciities for learning for the sake of the lywor classes would be to 
deprive those who can and will make the best use of ucation, for the sake ef thoxe who cannot gnd will 
not haveit. 

18.° Perhaps Mr. Long is under an impression that the English sehools are attended by the sou: 
devs and rich fen who ought Go pay for theie requirements, Asa fact, such, however, ix not the easy. ‘The 
English schools *of the country are attended prinerpally by the ebildern of the middle and the lower middle. 
classes who require and are in every way deserving of Stute aid for their education. TL earnestly hope, th vy 
that the Goverment will not in any Way check the present system of English education, “What is urgently 


wanted is its expansion and not its contraction. 
an nls the cess, Mr. Long is not definite as'to the person. % mm whom it is to be raised. Mr. 
divi loy's letter, however, leaves no doubt on the subject. vess of two per cent. trom all 
mitry is what is in eoutemplation. Th . Fam of opin on, is not practic 
Fhe permanent settlement will not permit of se mule compubory. f vonnid 
however important or however urgent, will justil’ nment as that of Bri 
solomn pledge: and there is no prospect that the zeminntars will yolunturily hind th 
* permanent ti The success which attended the exertions of authorities is 
« Which do not exist in Bengal, A 
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permanently=xettled Bonares district is duo to very exces 
century of peace aud security of life and proper he benign tnd .ideval Gnglish rule has taught the 
ple ‘the value of property and the constitutional moms of defending their rurhts, and they will not be slow 








in availing themelves of thom to resist to the ntinost ke them enter into 
will increase the risk of Ueir estates being brought to the hammer under the revenue lv Tufluential offic 
may induce a tow, but the moment a single individual suereuds in rexivting paytnent, those few will repeut theie 
acts wheih they will believe to be foolish ead stupid ; and the result will be that every one will xeb Weir face 
against the tax. 

20. 'The moral obliation to provide 
olaase-, whether laid holders ov fund hol 
zemindar specially responsible. At any 





deaygemonts which 














1 the education of the poor rests on the afluent or tho propertiod 
chant or tradesmen; and thero is nothing that makes the 
r ntocest in land ix not yreater than that af the talookdar, the 
putnecdar, the mu sar and the other owners of and hare not heard any reason as- 
i to render the zevindars alone liab! cept their ease with which ® tax ean bo 
yealixed fromm them, But neith se {wo reasons appears tome to be fair. HW wealth is to be the index 
as to tho chis fiable to taxation, as no dombt it is, all who are wealthy: should be taxed and not the 


































veusindar alone. Ih w to single out one elisa of men and leave out the others; and no 
amount of convenience can justify vitich is of it. 

at. is i I mostly rich, From such statistien as T can 
gather the very reverse seems tome to be tne Jn the Province of Orissa it appears there are altogether 









zemindaries, but of which 6:03 pay an annual revere. of 
of Rs. 172 perestate. The settlement ‘rule of Orissa allows on 
of profit, whieh will give to the owners of the G02 
Resid pet inonth, ‘which ie somewhat Guider the 


ench, 
which is a highly saledivided district th 
$ each, 


mT minas to Rs. 1,000, oF an average 
© fl of the revenue as the zemindar's: 
em for «4 anaverage of Rs. 67 per anmun 
Ve Taki in Calentta, In Chittagong, 
f are 13.595 estates Mdinge altogether Is, 7,72,142, or an 
averngo of Rs. W7-11-5$ NF of thowe pay a revoume "OF under Hse 10a your; #825 under 
Rs, 1.000, and 633 under Rs, 5,000; leaving only 10_ estate bove that sum. In Sylhet, again 
there ave 77,226 estates with an average reveno of only Ri mum each, #4548 of these pay 
under one Re. ib under 10 Rs, 77156 under Rs, di only 60 above 600 "nnd under 5,000, 
Int 3 there were altogether 2,01 emindaries in the Bt districts of thy Lientenant- norship of 
Bengal, out of which 43,457 paid under 8 am 57 between 1 and 
JO Ks.; 31,630 between 10 and 50 Ks, Rs. ; giving a total of 
1,90,97% estates, which yielded under {There were 
10,839 mehals which L between Rs, each, These 
added to the preceding will make 201,814 holdings, with a’ revenue of Its. 91,00, 
calculate the ratio of profit to revenue, Judging from the terms of the decennial settlement, would seem 
that originally the zemindaries were settled at 10 per cent, mulikana, inclusive of collection charges. But a 
great portion of the waste lunds which were left unassessed ai the time of the settlement have sinco been ree 
chimed ; and zemindaries have gongrally greatly improved. In some of tho northern and eastan  distviets, 
such as Kungpore, Mymensing, &,, the profits of tho zomindar have increased twenty-fold; but in those 
districts which® were highly cultivated at tho time of seitement, and which had little waste land, such as 
Hooghly, Burdwan, Moorshedubad,-d&e,, the increae in many cases is not two-fold, An av of five ti 
the original 10 per cent. or 50 per cent. of the revenue would be an excessive rate, but to di adverse criticism, 
T shall adopt it as the basis of my calculations, At that rale in 1852-53, 2,01,N14 estates ont of the total of 
2,.6,576, would repreront a profit to zemindars of under Rs year each; and ths own 
With scarce Rs, 42 a month are, Tam sure, not likely to be called vich in any sense of the word. 
ment {alt their condition to be se hurd as to exclude them from the operation of thy income tax, and it is not 
at abl to be supposed that they should be selected tor the edueation tax, in preference to taloukdars, putnidars, 
merghants, bunkers and othaia, whatw incomes ave reckoned by thousands, ( 

22, In 15 yorrs since 1852-53 the butwara laws have sub-divided the original 2,16,576 holdings on the 

ict, rolls intp 2,28,001, proportionately reducing the profit por eacb avtatn.” But I shall Jeave out of con- 
sideration, for the present, thik enuso of rapid doterioration of zomindaries in Bengal, inasmuch ag it is tow cor- 
tain extent componsated by several estates falling into thé hands of one zmindar. Taking for tho 
sike of convenience and in the absenco of statistics cich zemindary to ropresent a separate zemindar, it will 
be secu that only 4,782 zomindars out of 2,06,576 get over Rs, 600 a yoar, aud these represent ait 
annual revenue in round numbers of Rs, 2,65,00,000. Under the most favorabls circumnstancos the revenno 
pHlocre of Government cannot influence one-fourth of these {o.epter intoa voluntary eagagement tepay 2 por 
cent..of Chidr income for education, or in defantt.soo their properties tat to tho highest bidder on a given day. 

fera it however otherwise, and it conld be possible, aithar by private engagomenta or by a compal- 

to. mako all the 4,762 of cur.semindars pay tho coss, stil] it would not bo praforablo to the prosent 
system which has worked. fully in,Bongul, From tho last report of the Diroctor of Public 
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‘ 
Instruction, it appesrs that Rs. 9,04,929 were contributed by the people of Bengal in 1806-67, out of which 
four lakhs were derived from subscription, or private endowments, Wero a oampulsory cess to be leived on 
those who paid there subcriptions, they would naturally reduce their private gitts, and so what will be guined 
in one way will be lost in another ent there ure many zemindars who devote considersbly more than 
ni. of their incomes to edu anid al of these would, for certain, under the annoyance 
tious tax considerably private donations, which cannot but tell against the educational 
untry. One gentleman in the neighbourhood of Calentta, with an income of about a lakh, 

‘ ance of schools, wider a compulsory law he would kave to pay only 
, vould not pay a pice more. Tt may he added that the dosire on the 
to contribute to the support of s hooks daily on the nd, with proper encourages 
ty yield a umeh larger sum annually than at preset. ‘The edueated natives who, according: 
ould do nothing to raise the Be 
tute themanazing committees of uf Teast 1,000 of the yn U schools of the country. and are the most aetive 
agents in r mis, they ie willing and ly to double the mount’ of private contributions 
intwo or three years if Goverment will meet them halfway. Bat “the vehuntary rystom,” says 
Atkinson, ‘tix being seriously checked by a deficieney in the amount of public mosey required for its 
prter to the estimates: of the department for the grant-in-wid funds and for 
elemen nwculay education being aumaily reduced by linge sts wider the authority of the Finanes 
obliged tu limit the operation of those schenies to such am extent ax to put a mischievour 
restraint upow local effor' 

Zi Another ¢ 
country 
and a dire! 

25. Por these rei 
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jon to the education cose is that it will bea new and a direct tax. People in this 
vwhere grumble less against a slight increase of an old tax, than against anew one 5 
ull others the most repulsive to Indians. 
ons it would be prelirable if additional taxation for the support of clementery. cduca 
tion he ubsolutely ary to add to Lie amnont of onfof tho existing taxes ; and the most promising ap 
pears to me te he the chowkeedary tax. A pice for every house ont of that tax would a sufficient, sum 
even in small tions for an clenfolary xehool of the" ewer class” in every. village, and in large unions for 
a‘ middle class or even an A cali” school. Sach schools would cost the Government nothing, 
would be necessible to the people aud, if kept under the control of the ehowkcedary tax puncha- 
yets, subject of course to the inspection of the inspectors of schools, would be generally liked and ure sure to 
sful ‘The people through their headmen would take an interest in them, and the zemindar or his 
ta, would feel compelled to support them. 
Alger” It isis in contemplition, 1 bebeve, immediately to extend the operation of the chowkeedary 
aysiom to all the principal villages of the country by a new Act, the drafe of which is now before the 
Jamre, und the opportunity may be taken to oblige exch unien, which here represents. the German 
Gemiende or the Frencit Ganmane, to mainain, a i a primary school in every village, included in 
it, a hurgher ov Anglo- Vernacular school in every town. expense for these schools would net be heavy, 
and the choawkeodary fimd is uot likelydoe be muuch aitected by it. The details of this scheme are, how- 
ever, foreign to the subject of this letter, and [must therefore leave it to others to elaborate them, 
From IL Li. Daweren, Exg,, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to tha8ccretary to the 
Government. of India, Home Department,—(No, 176A, dated ‘Fort William, the 
30th Apml 1869.) 
1 am now directed to reply to the letters marginally noted, onthe cubject of the exten 
ing sion of lower class vernacular education in Bengal, and of 
W70-af onthe Oetoloee 1807 yn tlhe source from which the requisite funds for the purpose 
april 1858, and enchosunyily SbOULL be obtained, 
2. Inthe first of these letters, the Governor Gencral in 
Council has expressed his belief that what is ealled the improved patshala scheme in Bengal bas 
worked suc ully, has promised it a trial, and stated that uo interference with it is at 
present contemplated. ‘The letter, however, goes on to point, out that the imperial revenues 
cannot be dharged with the expenditure required for the extension of this scheme ; it is laid down 
that ‘there is uo part of India in which the imperial revenue can, with less fairness, be called 
upon to contriiute to local objects? than Bengal, as there ean be no doubt that ‘the share of 
the income of the proprietors of the soil which the permanent settlement originally gave to 
Government, is now far less than in otier provinces? Ttis accordingly declared to be the 
opinion of the Governor General in Couneil that (the main burden of vernacular clucation in 
Bengal should full, not on the imperial revenues, but, as elsewhere, on the proprietors ofthe 
land? A voluntary cess, similar to that said to be levied in the Benares division, is recom. 
mended, failing which ‘ His Excellency in Counal is of opinion that legislation may justly be 
employed for the imposition of 1 general local cess of such ainount as may be ndcessary, And 
it is sugested that, re; ing had to the circumstances of the country, a cess of at least 
2 per cent. on the imperial revenue might fairly be impoeed? 

Finally, the Lientenant-Governor is directed ‘to reconsider the entire subject with 
reference to the above remarks, and to submit such a modified scheme for extending vernacular 
education as may, on further examination, seem to be practicable” A letter from Mr. Long 
on the subject is also forwarded for an expression of opinion, 

3. The letter of the 25th April is in continuation of that just referred to, and modifies 
the opinions expressed in it on some important points. The provitiou. of funds from local 
sourevs for the construction and maintenance of roads and other works of public utility is 
pointed out as of parallel urgency with the question of meeting, in the game manner, the 
expenditure required for extending elementary education in Bengal. Bengal is declared to 
present a ‘striking contrast? to other provinoes in respect to lower class education, The 
eneoaragement which has been given to the higher branches of education in Bengal is stated 
to have been sufficient, if indeed the.Government bas not done too much ; but it is added that 
the ‘ reproach that almost nothing has’been dune for the education of ths people of Bengal’ 
should not be borne auy longer: at thesame time that ‘it is.altogether out of the question 
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that the Government (meaning the Government of India) ,can provide the funds without 
which the removal of that reproach is impossible.’ Tne Licutenint-Governor is accordingly 
informed that ‘ the Governor General ia Conneil thinks that ic is now desirable to declare 
distinctly that this is a subject which, in futnre, the Government will not consent even to 
disenss.’ He will decline, in future, to listen to any proposition the ulfect of which would be 
to throw upon the State the main burden of the cost of educating the people of Bengal? 
And aftgr referring to the educational sin Bombay, the North-West Provimees, Oudh, the 
Coutral Provinees, and the Punjab, it is again stated that ‘not only can thére be no reason 
why a simifir tax should not be imposed for similar purposes in Bengal, but, in the opinion of 
the Governor General in Couneil, there is uo part of India in which the proprictors gf the 
land can b+ ¢o justly expected to bear local burdens of this nature? 

4." The letter then proceeds to sketch out the nature of the cess which should be levied. 
The former proposition of a percentage on the Government demand is now admitted to be in- 
expodient, as (it would, in the eyes of those who were not well acquainted with the true 
state of the case, have very much the appearance of an enhancement of tie assessment imposed 
upon the land at the time of the permancnts ettlement ;’ and also nojast in its incidence, as ‘it 
is well known that in Bengal tne amount, of the Government revenue has eeased to be any index 
whatever to the actual annual value of estates.’ It is then pointed out that the rate to 
be levied should be calculated fur the purpose of roads also ; for this purpose the proprietors of 
land in Benal, it is said, pay nothing, ¢ although there is no part of India in which the means 
of tne landholders are so larze, in which the construction of roads and other works of docal 
Improvement is move argently needled, or in which such works have hitherto made so litte 
progress” Details of the proposed rate are left for the consideration of the local government, 
with this reservation,—‘ there is ouly one remark on this part of the subject which the Gover- 
nor General in Council thinks it necessary now to make, Tne reasons have been stated which 
appear to render it undesirable that the proposed tax should be imposed as a percentage on 
the Government land revenue, Taking into consideration the great urgeney of the* objects 
in view, and the wealth of the classes on whom the tax will fall, the Governor General 
in Conneil is of opinion that the amount levied ought not to be less than two per cent. on the 
net assets or gréss rental of the lund,” 

7/6. The letter No. 244 of the 27th April, forwards for information two resolutions of 
the Financial Department, both dated 31st March, in the latter of which it is stated that 
*inerease, of the existing budget provision’ for the education of the masses should be 
prokibited, and in the former, “that expenditure for this purpose, beyond the amount 
of the budget grant for 18GS 69, will not be allowed hereafter, unless, meanwhile, a scheme 
be devised and carried into cileet for ensuring thay the main burden of the expenditure for 
all fall not on the imperial revenues, but on the proprietors of the lind 2” 
The questions din these letters have received the Lieutenant-Governor’s most 
carelu) and anxious consideration. 

~ On receipt of the firs) letter reports were called for from all the commissioners of 
divisions ‘on the expediency and feasibility of raising an educational cess in Bengal similar 
to that now paid in those districts of the where the permanent sct= 
tlement is in foree.” The Director pf Publie Instruction was als ked to report on Mr, 
Long’s proposals, and on receipt of your further letter of 
the 25th April, the agcompanying*® letter was addressed to 
the British Indian Association, inviting their su 10 to the hes ns of levying a 
ces nda copy was forwarded to the Landholder's and Commercial Association, who were 
also. ‘ebed to favour the Licatenant-Goversor with an expression of their views ou the points 
mentioned in the 5th paragraph of that letter An endeavour was likewise made to obtain 
from the Government of the North-Western Provin copies of the more essential cor 
dence connected with the levy of the voluntary cess in the permanently s 
that province, but it was unsuccessful, © partly because a portion of in was lost in the muti- 
nies, but chielly because it was, in a grea. measure, demi-ofticial and not placed upon record. 
This is not, however, of mucit importance as all persons consulted ag n reporting the ims 
possibility of evllecting a voluntury cess for education in Bengal, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
considers this alternative to be so obviously impracticable that it will not be necessary to 
consider it any farther, The following remai ade by Lord Stanley, in the despatch of 
April 1859, when rejeeting the system of reliance on local efforts supplemented by grants-in- 
aid as unsuited to the supply of vernacular education to the masses of the population, are of 
eves more weight at the present day than when they were written. 

“ But apart from the difficulty, and in many cuses the impossibili 
loval support: required for the establishment of a school under the grant-in-aid system, it can- 
not be denied that the mese requisitions made for the purpose by the officers of the 
cational department may have a tendency not only to create a prejudice against education, 
but also to render the Government itself unpopular. And besides the unpopularity 
likely to arise from the demands on the poorer wembers of the community, made in the 
way either of persuasion, or of authority, there ean be no doubt that the dignity of the 
Government is compromised by its ollicors appearing in the light of importunate and 
often unsucvessfnl applicants for pecuniary gontributions for objects which the Government 
is confessedly dery anxious to promote.” 
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8. A largely attended meeting of the British Indian Association via held on the 2nd 
September last, to the printed report of which the committee have referred,the Lieutenant. 
Governor for a detailed expression of the views of the Association. It was resulved at that 
meeting to petition <he Governor General in Council, praying for a reconsideration of the 
subject. The Lieutenant-Governor docs not therefore think it necessary to enclose a copy of the 
report of the mecting, but the report of the Landholders’ and Commercial Association is forwarded 
‘as an enclosnrato this litter, as also are the reports of the Commissioners of the Cooeh Behar, 
Bhangulpore, Burdwan and Presideney divisious, the latter containing a very interesting 
letter from Baloo Rajendrolall Mittra, and that of the Commissioner of Bkaugulpore a 
valutible enclosure from the princi sudder ameen of that district. 

9  Theorders of the Government of Tndia require the Lieutenant-Goyernor tg restrict 
his reply exclusively to the details of the propesed cess, but the information which has been 
outained on the subject leads His Honor to the conviction that, in any case, considerable 
modification in the nature of the cess to be levied is absolutely necessary, and that the 
Governor General in Council is, in. some respects, under a misapprehension in revard to the 
position of the zemindars of the lower provinees, His Honor accordingly requests permis« 
sion to deal with the eutire question which hus been raised, and to report upon it fully in all 
its aspects, i 

Vo. Tt is important, in the first place, to understand clearly the exuct extent. of the 
class which the Government of India meant, to include in the terms ¢ proprietors of the land,’ 
‘proprietors of the soil,’ landholders? from “whom it ix directed that the proposed tox 
should he levied. A careful perusal of the resolutions of the Finaucial Department, and 
of the letters Nos. and 2hb of the Home Department, seems to place it beyond doubt: 
that by this description it was intended to indieate the zemindars and others who are under 
Gireet engagement with Government for the payment of the land revenue. An the first letter 
acess proportioned to the Jand revenue had been proposed, and apparently this was to be paid 
hy the persons who were responsible for the payment of that revenue. In the subsequent: 
letter, thouzh thie method of rating the cess is abandoned, it does not appear that. the 
Governor General in Council altered bis opinion as to the persons who should, be called upon to 
pay i he Lientenant-Governor therefore infers that the design of the Supreme Government. 
was to im} tax al the rate of 2 pea comi. on the net assets, or gross reutal reecived by the 
zemindars and taluokdars under direct engagement with Government. In that’ ease the rate 
would obviously he paid from the imperial revenues as regards Assim, in which provinee the 
Stute is the zemindar, and is at the present’ moment materially inereasing its demands, Tt 
would also be more or less inappheable to Orissa, where the permanent settlement has not been 
introduced, ‘The Governor General in Council would probably not wish to impose a epeeial 
cess in that province during the currency of the existing settlement, and as the basis of that. 
settlement is that arly two-thirds of the estiniated proceeds belong to Government, the 
assessment here is evidently, so is correct, higher than that of other provinces, 
inclusive of the cesses fur specific purposes. 

11. Even as regards Rengal proper, the Lieutenant Governor feels bound to draw atten 
tion Lo certain misconceptions under which, as it seems to him, the Governor General in Coun- 
cil is Jaboring in reapect to the proprietors of the soil. It appears that the fall measure of the 
disadvantages (if such they are to Le considered) under which the Government placed itself hy 
creating a permanent settlement has not been eompletely realised. In paragraph 11 of your 
letter of the 28th October 1807, an argument for edling on the proprietors of the land to 
defray the expenses of education i ed on the fact that, owing to increased area of, cultiva- 
tion and increased places, the gross assets of the proprietors have probably increased four or 
five fold, if not more. This argument however can only hold good as far as it can Le shown— 

(1) That the increased profits from the extended area of cultivation and enhanced prices 
of produce ultimately reach the class on whom it ig propored to impose the tax, ie, the 
zemindars aud others who are under direct engagements with the Government for the pay- 
ment of revenue ; and 

(2.) That the persons who are now in receipt of such inereased profits have derived them 
by inheritance from those with whom the Government originally made the settlement, and 
are not enjoying them merely as the proceeds of an investment of capital ? 

12. If will be found on examination that, gencrally peaking, the existingy state of 
things fu'fils neither of theze conditions. 

13. ‘The increased profits from extended area of cultivaticn and enhanced prices of 
produce do not reach the 2 mindars and others who are under direct revenue engagiments 
with the Government; for in u large number of cuscs in Lower Bengal, the zemindar has loug 
ago made driangements which reduce hii to the pesition of an annyilaut on the State. He 
has created perpetual tenues at fixed rents which effectually deprive him of al] further partici 
pation in any incrence of profits from the estate, Nor docs the alienation of profits end here, 
‘The holder of the tenure of the first, degree has generally in the aame way erented subordinate 
tenures of the second degree; and the holder of the tenure of the second degree has created 
tenures of the third degiee. ‘The effect of every such transuetion is to secure in perpetuity to 
the lersor of each degree a cortuin profit ufter deducting tke rent which he bas bound .himeelf 
to pay in perpetuity for his tenure; and, while freeing bim from all riske and -uncertuinties, to 
debar him from all participation in future increase of profits, 
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stead of reaching the zemindar, the increase of profite, which has accrued 
since the permanent settlement was made between the State and the zemindar, is now often 
féund to be dil (ded, among numerous classes of sub-tenants who are known as putneedars, 
durputneedars, 4 putneedars, talookdars, ousut talookdars, nim ousut talookdars, hawaladars, 
durhawaladars, gantecdars, mokurrarreedars, and by many other names, until the cultivating 
tonant is reached who has some beneficial interest in his holding. 

And where such chain of tenures exists, the proportion of the present Pryfits which each 
tenant ondgys will depend on the period at which his tenure was created suming the 
ingrease of*profits from the estate to have been gradual and regular,) for the zemindar who 
gave his estate in putnee five years ago, when it was yielding a rental of Rs. 2,000, will 
certainly have reserved to himself a higher amount of rent in perpetuity than he wonld have 
reserved if he’had created the putnee forty years ago, when the estate was yielding a rental of 
Rs, 1,000 only. 

15, To pass to tho sccond point. Not only are the increased profits generally thus 
divided, but whatever portion of the increase which has accrued since the settlement does under 
exiating arrangements still reach the zemindar, it is not, generally speaking, now enjoyed by 
persons who are the representatives hy inheritance of those with whom the contract of settle- 
ment was origivally made by the State. Since the settlement, estutes have to u very great 
extent changed hands by sule, and the purchaser has paid the full market value of the estate, 
valculated on its profits and prospects at timg of the purchase, However much these may have 
Tnereased since the date of the settlement, neither the recent purchaser nor his ancestors *have 
reaped the benefit. : 

Such a purchaser receives no more than the annual return for the capital which be bas 
invested in the land; and yet it is on this very purchaser that it is now proposed to impose 
wu tax on the specific ground that: he enjoys an undue proportion of the profits from the 
land, as compared with that which the State derives, It is clear that, whatever may be the 
proportion which he does enjoy, he has paid for it once for all at its full value with capital 
acquired from other sources; and though such payment was not made to the State, the 
trausaction wa$ of a class which has been fully recognized and tacitly approved by the 
Government of the country. In the poliey which the Government has hitherto followed, 
there has been nothing from which the most cantious investor eould have derived an 
indication that the value of this particular kind of investment, was liable to be suddenly 
depreciated, with special reference to the conditions of a contractor which was finally executed 
between the State and the zemindar more than seventy years ago, to which neither the 


pysghaser,nor his ancestors were parties, and from which he hay never derived any benefit. 
Ce Tt will presently he seen, that in treating of a country in wh 














} h such expectations 
ne BhGe the State will not appropriate a larger proportion of the rents are founded merely on its 
abstinence hitherto from the exercise of that original rizht, even a writer with such pronounced 
views as Mr. J. 8. Mill could only propose that “the future increment of rent should be liable 
to special taxation,” “the present market value of their land being secnred to them” (the land- 
holders). The proposal cf the Government of India goes beyond this. It would suddenly 
and without warning tax the increment which lias already accrued, and that in a country in 
which immunity from such speeial tuxation of rents for general purposes is guaranteed hy 
specific contract. 

17, All these considerations apply to the present holders of the subordinate tenures as 
well ag to the zemindars. The recent purchaser of a putnee tenure, which was created long 
ago, und may therefore pay bata small rent, has paid for it a price caleulated on the full value 
of the present and prospective profits. 

18. While, on the one hand, then, there is little or no identity between the . persons 
who have benefitted by the increased valne of land and those whom it is now proposed to tax, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, on the other hand, believes that the impression of the wealthiness 
of the latter, which is more than once referred to in the letters under acknowledgment, is 
very erronesus. There are no doubt in Bengal a fow, but a very few, really wealthy 
landholders; property in land is so aplit up that His Honor is confident that the bulk 
of the proprietors of the soil are far from wealthy, and that such wealth as many of them 
possess is not mainly derived from their zemindarees. Several officers, in reporting to 
Government on this question, have expressed doubts as to the wealthiness of the class of 
landed proprietors as a whole, The commissiuner of the Presidency division, Mr Chapman, 

ks confidently to this effect in his 8uh paragraph, and the figures given in paragraph 21 
of the enclosure hy Baboo Rajendrolall Mittra seem to place it beyond question that but a 
very staal fraction of the entire number of zowindars in Bengal can be rich, Out of 206,576 
zenindaries ta 185253, 190,075 paid less tun Rs. 950 per annum to Government, and 
considering the very large number of under-tenures which have been created, it is evident 
that but a very small’portion of the tulookdars under direct engagement with Government 
ean be in receipt of large incomes from land.* 

















pe ees oc sh 
Phe Licutonant-Governor read tho olor day in a letter from a congpitioner of rveenuo the flowing parngo— 
“The fuse ie tho zomindars arg voy poor a he best of tines, and asing bt lise 10 espoc this your fra tel pot, 
bane cn wligad so ako aao oftheir arlit to borrow money at honey intern 
FE il would wot be acourate to point to this as a picture of the condition of the bulk of the landholders in the Lower 
Wis ootainly (ar lom warrantabla, in sdecting tem as special objoota of taxation, to. talk of “te wealth of ths 
velaapea" whan it ia thus proposed lo tax. (Ses Mr. Socretary Bayley’s letter No. 237, dated 26th April 1863; paragraph 14.) 
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19. The inference which: the Lieutenant-Governor draws from these considerations is 
that a ceas on the proprietors of land, that is the zemindars only, which h understands to 
have been the proposal of the Goverument of India, is out of the question\in Bengal and 
cannot be defended. This class has long since shared the benefits of the permanent settlement 
with nomerous other under-tenants intermediate between themeelves and the ryote, and 
whatever burden ean he fairly thrown upon the profits of land should therefore be divided 
yatenbly among all thoso classes who participate in these profits. In this view the Lieutenant 
Governor; in addressing the British Indian Association, invited them to consider the manner 
jn which a local tax for education, if levied, might be spread over ali classes Possessing a 
beneficial interest in the soil. At the same time this evidently increases very materi 
the difficulties of the problem, and also seems to destroy all parallel between Bengal ‘and any 
other provinee in which the cess has boen hitherto levied. e 

20. This, however, rather concerns the practical difficulties of the case. A still more 
serious difficulty of principle exists, and as the question is of the higheat importance and 
deserves the fullest consideration, the Lieatenant-Governor would beg permission to discuss 
it carefully. It is a very common misconception, and one which might seem to derive support 
from many expressions in the letters of the Government of India under acknowledgment, 
(1) that the Government revenne derived from land is a true form of taxation, and (2) asa 
corollary to that opinion, that Bengal is more lightly taxed than other portions of the empire. 
‘The extent to which these views are, in the Lieytenant-Governor’s opinion, erroneous can be 
very clearly gathered from the writings of Mr, Mill For convenience of ieference, I am 
directed to subjoin the following extracts ftom chapter II, book V of his principles of 
political economy. +“ 

“Before leaving the subject of cquality of taxation, I must remark that there are 
cases, in which exceptions may be made to it consistently with that equal justice which is the 
groundwork of the rule. Suppose that there is a kind of income which constantly tends to 
increase without any exertion or sacrifice on the part of the owners; those owners constitu- 
ting a class in the community whom the natural course of things progressively enriches, 
eonsistently with complete passiveness on their own part. | In such a case it would be no 
violation of the principles on which private property is grounded, if ihc State should appro- 
priale this increase of wealth or part of its it arises. This would not properly be taking 
anything from any body: it. would merely be applying an accession of wealth, created by 
circumstances, to the benefit of society, instead of allowing it to become an unearned 
appendage to the riches of a particular class. 

“Now, this is actually the case with rent. The ordinary progress of a svciely which 
increases in wealth ix at all times tending to angment the incomes of landlords, to give them 
both a greater amount anda greater proportion of the wealth of the community, independently 
of any trouble or ontiay incurred by themselves, They grow richer as it were in their sleep 
without working, risking, or economising. What claim have they, on the general principle 
of social justice, to this accession of riches? In what would they have been wronged if 
society had, from the beginning, secured tho right of taxing the spontancous increase of 
rent to tho highest amount required by financial exigencies? * * * * But though 
there could be no question as to the justice of taxing the increase of rent if society had 
avowedly reserved the right, has not society waived that right by not exercising it? In 
England, for example, have not all who bought land for the last century or more given 
value not only for the existing income, but for the prospects of increase under an implied 
assurance of being only taxed in the same proportion with other iucomes? This objection, 
in co far as valid, has a different degree of validity in different oontrien, depending 
on the degree of desnelude into’ which society has allowed a right to fall which, at no one 
can doubt, it once fully possessed. Tn most countries of Europe the right to take 
by taxation, as exigency might require, an indefinite portion of the rent of land 
has never been allowed to slumber. In several parts of the continent the land tax 
forms a large proportion of the public revenues, and has always been confessedly 
liable to be raised or lowered without reference to other taxes. In these countries 
no one can pretend to have become the owner of the land on the faith of never 
being called upon to pay an increased Jand tax. In England the land tax has not varied 
since the early part of the last century. The last Act of the Legislature in relation to ite 
amount was to diminish it, and though the subsequent increase in the rental of the pountry 
has been immense, not only from agriculture but from the growth of towns and increate of 
buildings, the ascendancy of landholders in the legislature has prevented any tax from being 
imposed, as it so justly might, upon the very large portion of this increase which was unearned 
and, na it were, accidental. For the expectations thus raised it appears to me that an vamply 
sufficient allowanee is made, if the whole increase of income which has, accrned. during this 
long period, from a mére natural law without exertion or sacrifice, is held sacred from any 
speculiar taxation. From the present date, or any subseqnent time at which the legislature 
may think fjt to assert the principle, I see no objection to declaring that the future increment 
of rent should be tindle to special tdwation, in doing which all injustice to the landlords 
would bo obviated if the present market price of their land were accured to them, singe that 
includes the present value of all future expectations. With, reference to such ‘a tax perhaps 
asafer ‘criterion than either a rise of rents or arise of the price of corn would be » gengial 
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rise in the price of land. It would be easy to kcep the {ax within the amount which would 
reduce the market value of land below the original valuation} and up to thif point, what- 
ever the amount of the tax might be, no injustice would be done to the proprietors. 

//* But whatever may be thought of the legitimacy of making the State a sharer in all 
ature increase of rent from natural causes, the existing land tax (which in this country un- 
fortunately is very small) ought not to be regarded as a tax, but as a rent charged in favour of the 
public; aportion of the rent reserved from the beginning by the State, which has never belonged 
to of formed part of the income of the landlords, and should not therefore be Bonnted to them 
ae part of tgeir taxation, #0 ax to exempt them from their fuir share of every other tax. As 
well might the tithe be regarded as a tax on the landlords ; as well in Bengal—where the State, 
though ,entitled to the whole rent of the land, gave away one-tenth of it to individuals, 
retaining thes other nine-tenths—might those other nine-tenths be considered as aa unequal 
or unjust tax om the grantees of thetenth. * * * But wherever und in so far as income 
derived from land is prescriptively subject to a deduction for public purposes beyond the 
rate of taxation levied on other incomes, éhe surplus is not properly taxation, but a share in the 
property of the soil rescrved by the State. In this country (and this is still more truc of 
India) there are no peculiar taxes on other classes, corresponding to, or intended to counter- 
vail the land tax. The whole of it therefore is nut. taxation, but arent churge, and is ax if the 
state had retailed nol a portion of the rent int a portion of the land. It ix no more a hurthen 
on the landlord than the share of one joint tenun! is a burthen on the other. The landlords are 
entitled to no compensation for it, nor have Mey any claim fo its being allowed as part of their 
taxes. Its continuance, on the exisling footing, is no infringement of the principle of equal 
tamation.” 

21, The right which Mr. Mill here shows to belong to the State to appropriate, without 
injustice to any one, that porsion of the increase in the value of the rent of land which is over 
and above the increase in the value of money, and the increase due to the expenditure of 
Jabor and capital, is indefinitely strengthened in all those parts of India where, there being no 
permanent settlement, the Staie is the actual owner of the land. In such cases it is evident. 
that an increase,in the land revenue, or a cces added to the land revenue. is not properly a tax 
of any kind whatsoever, provided the amount thus added is not greater than the increase in 
the rent of the land ascruing without any exertion or sacrifice on the part of the zemindars. 
Mr. Mill here assumes and has elsewhere shown, (chapter I1l., book 1V.) that ina society 
which is in a state of progress, natural causes tend to augment the value of the rent of land 
to the proprietors ; and it cannot: be questioned that, practically, this has been taking place 
over India generally, both in Bengal and elsewhere. It may be admitted, that even in other 
parts‘of India prescription has given a kind of right to other persons besides Government to 
derive an income from the rent of land, but it is quite certain that, generally, ont of Bengal, 
the State has never waived the right of retaining to itself such portion as it my think 
proper of tho increase of rent: on the contrary, it has avowedly reserved and exercised this 
right, and therefore the conditions of the very strongest case of the justice of increasing the 
Government demand, insisted on by Mr. Mill, are completely fulfilled. 27 

22. And as was to be expected, the time chosen for re-adjusting the proportion of rents 
to be retained by the State with advertence to its increasing duties connected with education, 
bas generally been that at which a contract of settlement, was to be made or renewed 
between the State and the zemindars. In the Punjab, an order was issued that where the 
settlement had not been completed, one per cent. on the revenue should be levied for the mainte- 
nance eof village schools, and that in other cases district officers should endeavour to induce 
the people voluntarily to subscribe to the cess, the conclusion of the settlement contract 
being apparently looked upon as conclusive against the levy of this special compulsory 
cess from the settlement holder. ‘The Oudh educational cess was levied, for the firet time, at 
the commencement of the regular settlement which is now in progress.’ In the ‘Central Pro- 
vinees, owing to the incomplete state of the settlement operations, no cess was levied uatil the 
year 1862-63. In these provinces ‘the Government of India was of opinion that aa the 
Government ‘demand has been reduced from an average of two-thirds of the rental to one- 
half, and that other cesses had been reduced which in the aggrogate used to mount up to 
8 and 10 per cent., the enhanced rate (2 per cent.) would not press at all heavily on the land- 
owners.’ The North-Western Provinces has effjoyed the exceptional advantage of having 
half the cess defrayed by the State, In the new settlements which are now in progress 
however, the cess is beiug consolidated in the share of the net aseets of the land tuken by the 

Resclution of Government, North-Western Provinces, State, so that henceforth, to quote the order of 
dated 14th February 1860, paragraph 5, the local Government, “the whole of the local 
cesses will, im, futwrey be defrayed not by the landowner, but out of the share of the rent which 
has always been the admitted right of the State, and therefore, no claim to any control of manage- 
ment of Hs fond om the part of the zemindars could for a moment be austgined.” 

28. Tho Lieutenant-Governor submits, therefore, that the light thrown upon the actual 
fete of the oaee by the principles so clearly analyzed by Mr. Mill shows, beyond quostion, 
that what has. been done throughout the greater part of India has been simply thjs. The 
‘alue of the rent of land has, owing to the operation of natural causes, risen very grently : 
‘even wete the State not the proprietor of the soil, it might, without any injustice and without 
taxation of any kind in the proper sense of the word, have appropriated all that (the greater) 
portion of the increase which hae not been due to the expenditure of labor or capital or the 














rise in the purchasing power of moncy. 4 fortiori, being supreme proprietor of the aoil, i 
could still mors equitubly have appropriated these profits, As a matter of fact, however, it 
has not done 80; it has hitherto allowed the subordinate landlords to share, the fruits of the 
increase in the value of land, which the progressive state of society has brought about, and 
even to do more than share it by reducing the proportionate amount of the Government 
demand. Latterly, however, in the case of these cesses, it has curtailed somewhat its gene- 
rosity; the vulne of land has continued to inerease, but the State by imposing cesses, bearing 
a smaller or gfeat, proportion to the share of rent taken by it, has appropriated a larger part, 
but still only apart of the later inereases of which it might, on sound priaciples, have 
taken nearly the whole. ‘The landlords have, it may safely be assumed, never been absolute 
loses by new settlements at which cesses have been imposed, that is, they havo not found 
their profits less than they were ut the previous settlements: they bave,only derived a 
somewhat less advantage than they would have done if no cess had been impored. 

at, the instinets of the people of this country recognise this radical distinetion 
servation to itself by the State of such a share of the rents as it requires, and 
the imposition of a tix, that is, the taking from individuals for State purposes a certain 
portion of what is undoubtedly their property, appears to the Lieutenant-Governor to be 
elear from the willingness with which they have acquiesced in arrangements of the first kind 
at the settlements, ed with the dissatisfaction which is evinced at taxation gonerally, 
and expecially at the tax which it has now been proposed to impose on the landholders of 
Lower Bengal. The so-called cess in most other provinces having been shown to be merely 
the reservation of a portion of the increased profits from land, which belongs to no private 
persons, it is no less certain that the impost which it is ptoposed to levy on Lower Bengal 
would bea tax, that is the withdrawal hy the State of a portion of property which has 
undoubtedly become vested in individuals, There can be no doubt that in the districts in 
which the permanent settlement is in force the increase in the profits from land, due to 
national progress, has been at least as great as elsewhere, but there is the very important 
difference which arises from the deliberate action of the State in regard to these increased 
profits. As Mr. M'll says, the objection that the State has waived its right fo an increased 
amount. from the rent, has a different: degree of validity in different, countries, and it is hard 
to see where it: could Lave a greater degree alidity than in Bengal. The Governor General 
in Council may fully rely’ on the Licutenani-Goveruor to give no encouragement to any 
notions that the permanent settlement entitles the zemindar to evade his just share in the 
taxation of the country; bunt, on the other hand, His Honor is confident that the Government 
of India will never deliberately contemplate any step which, in the judgment of disinterested 
and well-informed ceonomists, would amount to a real breach of faith with the zemmdars, 
Now, it seems to the Lieutenant-Governor that in the present instance, Government is placed 
in the following dilemma : if the cess is to be regarded as analogous Lo the cesses which have 
been levied for similar purposes in other parts of the empire, that is, as a reduction of the share 
of rents which is left to the zemindars, it will be a most distinet, breach of the permanent 
settlement; but if, on the other hand, it is to Le regarded as new taxation, then it must be 
judged by the general principles of the equality of taxation, and so judged it will be 
Bengal is catled upon to submit. to special taxation on what has been formally assigned to 
individuals as their property,—a taxation on property which the so-called cesses elsewhere are 
not. The Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt that the true principle by which the permanent 
settlement should be interpreted is that quoted in the 16th paragraph of Mr. Money’s letter 
from Mr. Walson’s speech of 1860. I hold him (the Bengal zemindar) to be exempt from 
any special charge upon his land, but. to be liable to any gencral tax that applies to all others.” 
Sir Barnes Peacock, on the same occasion upheld the same view. In a minute written some 
years before with reference to a proposal fer a special tax on the zemindars, he had objected 
to the proposal in the following terns:—*It is clear that, according to the engagement 
entered into at the time of the permanent settlement, the jumma then fixed cannot be altered,” 

* * * * * * * * 


















































Wi, * * * * * * ek 
“The eame principle which prevents an augmentation of the assessment, equally precludes 
taxation of the owners in respect of the reat or produce of their estates.” 

Referring to this minute in the debate df 1560 he said— 

«That * = ie * was an exceptional measure, while the income tax isa 
general tux affecting the whole country, The question then was as to lazing the zemindars 
alone, and L certainly think that in so doing the Government would be violating the promive Shade 
at the time of the permanent wtilement * * *  * but, having looked into the 
case carefully, 1 think the landholders, under the permanent settlement, are justly 
liable to the income tax.” The arguments of Mr. Mill (the more valuable as they 
exactly meet the case in point, while at the same time they were written without any possible 
reference to it) seem to the Licutenant-Governor to place the rationale. of this exe pion of 
“the Bengal zemindar from any special charge upou his land in the olearest light. The per- 
manent settlement exactly places the Government of this country, by express stipulation, in 
the very position in which the Government of England has placed:itsall, according to Mr. 
Mill, by mere dosuetude in the exercise of a right, owing to the land tax ‘not having ‘varied. 
since the beginning of the lust century. It is probable that the ludiau Government ofthe dey 
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Gid not fully realise the extent of the sacrifice it, was making ; the factithat, in a progressive 
state, the increase in tho value of land from circumstances independent of the land-owner 
would Le far greater than that due to the expenditure of his care and capital upon it, proba- 
bly escaped the attention which it would now attract ; but be that as it may, it cannot be ques- 
tioned that the very thing which the State gave away was the right, which Mr. Mill has 
shown to be otherwise inherent in it, of appropriating what may be termed the spontaneous 
increase jn the value of Jand ; while, on the other hand, the State as clearly did not give 
away the right to tax the profits of land equally with profits and income from ther sources. 


25, ‘Bhe authority, therefore, of Mr. Mill, and, still more than his authority, the argu- 
ments on which he bases his opinions, seem to the Lieutenant-Governor to show first, that the 
edueational and road cesses in other parts of India have partaken in no way of the nature of 
taxation proper, and that the persons who pay those cesses are entitled to no compensation 
for them, nor thave they any claim to those cesses being allowed for, as part of their 
taxes ; second, that any cess which may be levied in Bengal cannot, be imposed on the same 
principle, but must be treated as taxation proper, and fixed in accordance with the equitable 
principle of equality of taxation. tnd this lends dircetly to the very important question, 
whether Bengal can, as matters now stand, justly be called upon to submit to increased 
taxation, as compared with other portions of the empire. The report of the proceedings 
at the meeting Sf the British Indian Association, already referred to, will show that next 
to the argument drawn from the permangt settlement, the argument that Bengal has been 
and is unjustly treated in matters of imperial finance was the one most frequently felied 
upon,* ‘The Lieutenant-Governor is aware that the question is one of some intricacy, bat in 
justice to the people committed to his trust, he is bound to say something on the value of this 
widespread opinion, and it seems to His Honor that, with the question cleared as it is by the 
distinction between land revenue and taxation, it is not difficult: to show that Bengal has strong 
reason to ask for consideration at the hands of the Imperial Government. 


26. The land revenue, which is so commonly thrown in the teeth of Bengal, has been 
shown to be no tax atall, to be taking nothing from anybody, and to be merely a refusal by the 
State to part with a portion of its property in favour of those who have no right to it. On 
the other hand, the ineome of Bengult from the opium of the Behar Agency may perhaps be 
regarded as exceptional, though 3s in fact simply a variable export duty levied on an article 
produced and manufactured within the provin is difficult also to say what share of the 
customs dues collected in Calcntta and Bombay are really puid by those presidencies or by the 
tants of other provinces. But the Lieutenant-Governor will waive ull these, and only 
taking the receipts of taxation proper, riz., Abkarve, Assessed Taxes, Salt, and Stamps, will 
compare these receipts of the several Governments with the grants for local administrative 
purposes. A volume of statistics of the finance of India for the period from May 1861 to 
March 1867 has lately been compiled in the Financial Department of the Government of 
India, which enables the Lieutenant-Governor to institute the comparison for those six years. 
Though some of the salt, which pays duty in Bonyal, is consumed in Oudh or the North- 
Western Provinces ; it is reasonable to assume thut at least three-fourths of it is consumed in 
the Lower Provinces ; this portion, therefore, of the net profits is credited to Bengal, and the 
remaining one-fourth added to the reevipts in the North-Western Provinces, the total thus 
obtained being rateably divided hetween the North-Western Provinces, and Oudh, according 
to population. ‘This method will, it is believed, secure approximate accuracy. As regards the 
administrative cost of each province, the heads of administration and public departments, law 
and justice, police, education, and public works are of course taken: the charges for collecting 
taxes are deducted from the proceeds of those taxes, and only net results shown. Similarly the 
receipts for law and justice, &c., are deducted from the charges and only net charges shown, 
The charges under the head of land revenue, are ulmost entirely made up of collectors and 
their establishments, and as these officers carry on an important part of the work of adminise 
tration, itis hardly fairto omit them, But as their inclusion mukes the comparison much 
more favorablg to Bengal, an additional column is given showing the cost of administration 


























# It must not bo supposed that this opinion is now put forward by the British Indian Amwociation merely to sorve the occasion. 
They bave high authority for the position they assert. At the ond of 1861, Bir J, P, Grunt thus oxpressed himaolf as Liout 
nant-Governor of Bengal in « lettor written fo the Association :-— 

_ The Lieutenant-Govornor is sure that tho arsorintion is fully ulfro to the crying wants of those provinces in roads, 
bridges, canals, water-works, public buildings and public works of overy description ; and he thinks it probable that they have 
a general knowledge that there ia no part of India which is neatly a» backward in these rompocts ag are the Bongal proviness, 
whilst tHore is no other part of Lndin which responds to any vutlay upon public works, great or smell, eo promptly, eo surcly, 
and 8 effectively as those proriucae do, by reason of thoir great natural resnurces. But’ perhaps it is not always borno 
mind that the provincial expenditure upon public works—uetty district works exeepled—is limited by the euprome authority, 
and that tho allotment mon 19 Hongel by that authority from the goneral revenues, has always been, aystemalicaly ls i 
sp cseenive degree, (probably it would bo ante to say by at least two-thirds) than what an allotment would amount to should 
that bo fyamed ou the principle of a shary proportionate either to tho revenue or to the population or to tho geographical 
extent of the Bengal provinces, or to all these together, as compared with the other provinces of India, Tho roault of this 
syrtens, continued fora long veriee of years, has "Bron auch, ina comparative view, ax those only who have aga. many 

ifforont parte of Indiv or whove duties havo made them cognizant of what has been dono from imperial funds fur all parte 














of the empire, soveraly, are thoroughly aware of, At this moment, thcre in only ono really good road of any. considerablo® 
extant complete in ll ongul , Orissa, Chota Nagpore, Aasenn and Cackar, namely, the Grand Trunk Road} and it is 
nob ‘ gly Work woold not have oxstd, iit ad not boon by qoograpbical nacoely an. asoparablo 
part of @ho line through tho North-West Provinces,” 


_ Now, though itin truo that Kengal has boon sine tated with a little morw justion than it had becn up to tho time at 
Which’ Sic John Grant wrote, yot it will still appear that tho assignments to the Bongal Government for civil public works 
hhavo amtiauad to be very much Unlow the aaigaments made to othor_Gov ts having tegard to the revenues and the 
t The 


tent of Bengal Provinces. with other it 
net revenue Teslved from Behar opium may be stated at from 9 to 9} millions, 
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exclusive of charges against land revenue and also of allowances to district snd village offiders, 
which latter forms so heavy an item against Bombay. | Allowances, refunds, and drawbacks 
should properly be deducted from the receipts under each head ; but out of Bengal details are 
not given, and it is impossible to say what amount should be allowed for customs. No practi- 
cal inaccuracy arises from their omission. Marine is omitted for the same reason as customs 
and ecclesiastical charges aro not included. ‘The officers of the medical services, however, take 
so important a gart in administration that this head has been introduced. Militaty publie 
works bave been deducted from the public works total.” 

The result. is shown in the accompanying table :-— 


Net receipts from taxation from 1st May 1861 /o 31st March 1867. 









































Abkaree, | Anemet Taxes. | Salt. | Stamps. « | Total. 
£ £ s | £ £ 
Bongal 3110,310 217,580 | *10,005,073 3,048,604 19,809,467 
North-Western Provinces: 1,197,173 1,049,142 | $4,720,086 1,857,872 8, 
Panjab ‘400,170. ‘338,623 4,833,933 ‘289,684 5,807,860 
Maarax 2,244,876 875,108 5,025,243 1,641,395 9,686,302 
Bombay 1,788,638 1,748,684 2,649,293 2,967,669 8,452,060 
iit Pee : . i eee: ee weet ay 
Net cost of Local Administration for same period. 
preg ee peice ae iit Ameren 
2 s 2 0 ‘e 
a by FY 4 Ba 
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es | be £ | &, | #2 a LBs 
i be | gs 2 Zo | 25 z 
i ge | z | 32 | 2a | 8 peaks 
tj © . £ 4 £ £ £ & £ i £ 
Bongal ave | 1,050,5 2,821,000 | 748.782 | 950,873 | 397,220 | 3,881,019 [13,061,600 [11,402,244 
North-Western 
‘Provinces... | LRvt.284 | 35.783 | 64546 | 1,50n.008 | 1,nse,nn | 409,u8) | 188,080 | 213,808 | 2,2N5.047 | 9,134,388 | 7,268800 
| 
Punjab a | 1,005,864 sano69 | a2aatt | 1.600.715 | 237,775 | 132,775 | 37,064 | 2,202,109 | 6,526,288 | 6.510716 
| 
Madras coe | SAL, Tool | 1004166 | 2,080,536 | 346,631 | 275,005 | 196,08 | 4,540,008 |12,407,062 | 0,007480 
Homiay | 06 sone | 1,078,496 sss | sn2,e53 | as,as7 | 14asas | 4,488,100 114,078,787 f10,005,708 
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In these figures are included the income and expenditure of Assam and other portions 
of the Lower Provinces, to which the permanent settlement has not becn extended: and it 
cannot be doubted that, iff the bulance could be struck for the permanently settled districts 
only, the results would be more favorable to Bengal. 

27. When, therefore, it is proposed that Bengal should submit to additional special 
taxation, such as it is not proposed to impose on any other province, because, seventy years 
ago, the State in this part of the empire gave away a large portion of the property which 
belonged to it, the Lieutenant-Governor cannot feel justified in abstaining from calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the Lower Provinces alone, of all the provinces of the empire, pay for 
their local administration entirely from the proceeds of the taxation proper levied from the 
inhabitants, and are able to resign entirely for imperial purposes, the whole of the revenue 
which the State derives from sources which are either not taxation ut all, or nbt taxation to 
any one in India, viz., land revenuo and opium, as well as the customs receipts which are 
properly taxation. No doubt it is partly owing to the wealth which Government resigned to 
the landowners that the taxes are so productive, and it is also owing to the simplification. of 
the machinery of which that settlement admitted, that the local administration is so inexpen- 
sive compared-with other provinces having regard to its much greater extent and much larger 
revenue. But as tho Lieutenant-Governor hae already pointed out, and as indeed follows*from. 
the firet principles of the economical laws of land-rent, that resignation of property, vested 
in the State, was no giftto the people atlarge. It was only a gift to certain individuals, 
generally though not necessarily resident in the Lower Provinces;.and neither can these 
TH: Prwee-tourtin of £14,207.964. 


+ Being 78 of £2,510,04, viz., net proooeda in North-Western Provinces, 541,001, fontth of 
Fee ee oe enw aiarn eTocs tl Gute nae the properiioan of Be ma ae one foarth of et rooms 


the 
‘case may bo represcntes in an cqually atrikivg manner ax. rempecta Hengel, tho North-Western Provinogs, and the 
Pani, b Tefferring to the Higures of the sbuigat estimate for 1887-U8- ‘Theso Taree ‘how that while te uot wodpta te 
Bo: rom ablenrec, astcrsed taxce, alt and stampa wero more than twice the receipte from the sate sui ‘the 
‘North-Wostern Provinces, ent! nearly threo and a half timoa those from the Punjab, the net mute allotted to the thes : 
‘none respectively, for expenditure on public works omlinary, administration and publio departments, law aid. jtsticr, 
police ant oducation, wee apptuximatoly us 100 to Bengal, 79 to the Nurth-Westorn proviness, annd 60 to' the Purged. 
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peraops, for the most part, now be identified, nor can the shares of the inerensed reutal appro- 
priatad respectively by them and by their successors or arsigns, be ascertained. Evens thore- 
fore, if it would not be a breach of the permanent settlement, it is now impossible to trace 
out the persons who are in actual enjoyment of the profits which have accured from the 
permanent settlement, in order to recover from them, in the form of acess, similar to cesses 
elsewhere, @ portion of the profits which fell into their hands; and however a new tax may 
be imposed, it will, by the ‘ree of cireomstanees, fall chiefly iapon those who Hive. derived np 
benefit from the permanent settlement’. Indeed, if the almost universal opinion of the officers 
of Government is correct, that local habits, customs and tradition, will in spite of the ordipary 
laws of political economy, enable the landowners and superior tenants to throw the tax upon the 
ryots thén it will fall ona clasa which, it is notorious, have derived no pecuniary benefit 
at all from the permanent settlement. 

28. It has then, the Lieutenant-Governor submits, been shown that (observing the dis- 
tinetion which Mill points out between rent and taxation,) the cesses in other provinces are of 
the nature of rent ; that in Bengal it would be a breach of the permanent settlement if a cess 
precisely of the same nature could be levied, but that as, owing to the land having changed 
hands, this practically cannot be, all that can be proposed for Bengal is fresh taxation proper ; 
that, as regards staxation, Bengal already pays as high rates fur assessed taxes, customs, 
stamps, and, it is believed, abkuree, as other provinces, while it, pays far more for salt than Bom- 
bgy or Madras, and four annas more per maunfl than any other part of India, though perhaps 
oWing to special circumstances, the salt tax may press more heavily on some parts of Oudh and 
the North-West Provinces than on Bengal ; that while the ra/es of taxation are thus higher in 
Bengal than elsewhere, the proceeds of taxution are still more in its favor, being such as (with- 
out customs) do more than cover the whole of the charges of the local administration. If 
therefore fresh taxation is necessary the Lieutenant-Governor cannot but urge that it ought to 
be imperial and not provincial, seeing that in the words of Mill, the whole of the land 
revenue up to the limits to which, including cesses, it has been raised, is, both. within the per- 
manenftly and temporarily settled provinces, not taxation but “a rent charge, and is as if the 
State hud retained not a portion of the rent, but a portion of the land. It is no more a burthen 
on the landlord (and 1 fortiori on the province) than the share of one joint-tenant isa 
burthen on the others. ‘The landlords are entitled 10 no compensation for it, nor have they 
any claim to its being allowed for as part of their taxes.” 

29, Assuming, however, that the Government of India should maintain the position 
that Bengal is to be specially taxed, the Lieutenant-Governor would still urge that the general 
principle of the equality of taxation should not be lost sight of within the provinos itseif, 
On what ground can a special tax pon land only be justified? Previous to the Income Tax 
Act of the present year, it might have been perhaps argued that, industry and trade being 
specially taxed by the license tax, a special tax on land would only restore the equilibrium of 
taxation, but this plea can be urged no longer. ‘The only grounds which can, in the Lieute- 
nant-Governor’s opinion, fairly be urged in behalf of’ a apecial tax upon land, are—(1) that 
the land will derive special advantages from the expenditure propsed from the tax ; (2) that 
the obligation in question was definitely reserved as a charge upon the land at the permanent 
settlement, so that each landowner has, unquestionably, obtained his lund by purchase, or other- 
wise, subject to this charge. This points to a marked distinction between the two objects for 
which ‘the* vess has been proposed, It may be argued, perhaps, that local roads will have a 
decided tendency to increase the value of the land near which they pass, bat it cannot surely 
be urged that the education of the masses was contemplated, at the time of the permanent 
settlement, as a charge upon land. Indeed, taking a narrow view of the interests of the 
landowners, it might be argued that, for some time at any rate the spread of lower class 
edacation would be against their interests, inasmuch as it would tend to reduce the irregular 
power which they are now able to wield, and to raiso the price of labour, from the cause 
referred to by the Landholders’ and Commercial Association, viz., that men of the pen will not 
in many distriots, have any thing to say to manual labour, and that, therefore, the more they 
increase in number the greater becomes the daily increasing difficulty, in many parts of the 
lower province, in procuring labour. 

730, If any tax is to be imposed for the education of the lower classes, the Lieutenant- 
overnor cau only, in the interests of justice, recommend that it be general. It seems as 
clear, from the arguments enumerated by Mill, that the principle of equal taxation would be 
violated by a special educational cess on land only, in the permanently sottled districts, 
as itia that it has not been in any way vivlated by the special cesses elsewhere. This 
being the conclusion at which the Lieutenant-Governor has arrived, he would, notwithstanding 

the deoisive tone of the letters of the Governor General in Council, earnestly entreat a 
reconsideration of the question, He has further to urge that it is impossible to conceive 
any measure that would make education more unpopular than a special tak for ‘its maintenance 
‘The Government of India is, no doubt, awaro that large endowments are frequently made in 
Bengal for educational purposes. A reference tu the last report of the Director of @ablic 
Instruction, will show that, besides many minor donations, Baboo Doorga Churn Laha 

ve, daring the year reviewed by it, half a lakh of rupees for educational purposes, while 
+ Williamson bequeathed a lakh of rapees for schools in Assam, Sine then, two wealthy 
gentlemen, who have been lost to the community, the Iate Baboo Prosino Coomar Tagore, 
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c.s.t., and Baboo Saroda Persad Roy, zemindar of Chuckdighee, have madb liberal bequests to 
education, and there is every reason to believe that the good example will be more and more 
generally followed if-things remain as they are. On the otber hand, if a tax be imposed, 
it will almost certainly turn the current of feeling strongly against education, 

31. Were the Lieutenant-Governor the only advocate of this view, he would feel more 
reserve in pressing it upon the Government of India, but he may, perhaps, be permitted to 
remark that, while the Governor General in Council has very strongly insisted on the necessity 
of a cess for educational purposes, in the letters under reply, the conflicting prgposals which 
there letters contain, us well as the impracticability of all of them, show clearly that the 
difficulties of the question had not. been fully perceived. On the other hand, the proposal to 
levy a cess has been laid on previous oveasions before various authorities, and .the conclusion, 
hitherto invariably arrived at has heen adverse to the expediency of it. In 2 letter, No. 267, 
of the 2ist January 1859, the Government of India raised thequestion of providing {or 
lower class vernacular education by other agency than the grant-in-aid rules, and the then 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir F. Halliday, in his minute of the 24th March 1859, wrote, “If 
then the suggestion for the establishment of similar echools in these provinces, implies that 
they are to be like the hulkabnndee schools in the North-Western Provinces, foanded on a 
compulsory cess, 1 should desire to dissent from the proposition ou tRe ground of the 
doubtful policy of attempting such a levy.” In answering that 
letter, the Governor General in Council wrote—“ As regards 
the establishment of hulkabundee schools, His Excellency in Council quite agrees with 
Mr. Halliday that a cess for the encouragement of -educativa canuot be imposed in Bengal. 

32. Before, however, this correspondence had reached England, the then Secretary of Si 
Lord Stanley, had raised the question m his despatch of the 7th April 1859. In the 52nd p: 
graph of thas despatch His Lordship wrote—* The several existing inspectors of schools in 
Bengal are of opinion that an education rate might, without difficulty, be introdne d into than 
Presidency, and'it seems not improbable that the levy of such a rate, undeg the direct, authority 
of the Government, would be arquieseed in with far more readiness and with less dislyge than 
a nominally voluntary rate proposed by the local officers.” ‘The report. of the Government of 
Sir John Peter Grant. on this despatch ig dated the 19th October 1860. In it he proposed the 
scheme of vernacular education which has, with certain important modifications, become the 
present improved patshala system. In paragraph 21 it is said—* Considering the new scheme 
of taxation now being everywhere introduced, the Lieutenaut-Governor is opposed to any 
attempt to impose any special cess for any educational purpose. By the present system the 
people pay for the chief cost of vernacular schools. ‘The aid to be given by Government may 
fairly come from the general revenues.” In reply (21st September 1861) the Government. of 
India directed the next year’s budget to be prepared in accordance with Sir J. P. Grant’s 
seheme, and though the possibility of a difficulty in providing all the requisite fands was 
referred to, the general tenor of the letter shows that the then Government of India agreed 
with the Lieutenant-Governor us to the inadvisability of a special cess. It thus appears that 
two Lieutenant-Governors have already given their attention to this question, and that 
they have been both opposed 10 the levy of a cess, while the Gover nment of India so has once 
categorically and once in general terms concurred with their views, OC 

33. Fortified with this weight of authority, the Lieatenant-Goveruor feels justified in 
expressing his conviction that, a special tax for education in the permanently settled districts 
is very unadvisable. His Honor cannot but think that the broad distinetion which, is often 
drawn between the forward state of higher aud middle class education in Bengal, and the 
backwardness of mags education, does not rest on any clear and well-defined basis, It is very 
important that a clear idea should be formed of what is meant by the term education for the 
masses, If it is meant that an opening should be afforded, even to the very lowest classes, 
to'rise in the social scale and reach an honorable and luerative position, the Lieutenaut- 
Governor must maintain that this opening already exists. There are very many schools at 
which an elementary education can be obtained at almost, and in some schodis at abgolutcly 
no cost whatsoever, and to these elementary schools vernacular scholarships are open, leaving 
it quite possible to a successful candidate to tise from one form of scholarship to another, und 
by that means to obtain the very highest education. ‘This, however, is not the meaning 
which His Honor supposes to attach to education of the masses, He presumes that all such 
edueation as is based upon the reasonable and probable expectation of obtaining a living by 
the pen, or by what is commonly though not very correetly described as intellectual 6pposed 
to manual labour, would not, however elementary its character, be regarded as education of 
the masses, since whatever may be the actual status of the recipients, their object is to use 
their education as u means to ‘separate themselves from the masses and.rise above them: . ‘Bho 
term “ mass edpcation” is doubtless meant to be applied to instruction which .the Jower 
clasees can be prevaited upon to receive, not with a view (except perhaps ah exceedingly remote 
and possible hope) of leaving the masses, but of improving their intellectual status in «the 

8, of remaining agrioulturists, laborers or artizans as before, but with aome knowledge of 
reading and writing and elementary arithmetic, - Whatever view is adopted, howsyer,:the 
distinction between the two possible meanings of education of the masses igs very-olearone, 
and, ifit is kept in mind, the Lieutenant-Govertior believes that the ihexpediency add: inutilit; 
of a cess for effecting the education of the masses in either conse may be shown, 
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Cad, UCR 88: Wiles 6 adopted, ie 4h wldente thal Wie eduaatiba Geabe imasses Hi 
Bengal, and it is believed in other parts of India too, cannot be extended beyond a very 
small percentage of the entire population. In au agricultural country like Bengal, intellee- 
tual labour (using the word intellectual in its popular rather than its strict meaning) 
cannot afford a living to more than a very small percentage of the population, leaving 
the vast majority to obtain a livelihood, na hitherto, from manual labour, ‘The hope 
and prospect of being within the successful circle would, no doubt, epgate to widen 
somewhat the area of education direct* to this end, but the ordinary laws of supply and 
demand mu&t assert themselves in the long run, and it is clear that education, built upon 
such a motive as this, must always be unsuccessful in penetrating beyond a small fragtion 
of the population. The Lieutenant-Governor is by no means certain that this point has not 
been ulready “reached in many parts of Benzal. There is reason to believe that all the 
avenucs to intélleetual employment are already filled full, while many cannot obtain the 
employment for which thefr education qualifies them, With only 1 in 328 of the population 
at school, as shown in Mr, Howel’s note, this may appear open to qarstion, but in that 
computation no account is taken, not only of the very numerous indigeno: hools and toles 
svattered over the country, but even of the private schools unconnected with Government, 
taught more or Jess on ho “Buropcan method. ‘The indigenous schoola were estimated by 
Sir J. P. Granton Mr, Long's calculation to be 30,000 in number, and if only ten pupils be 
allowed to cach, this would raise the percentage of education to over one per cent, that is, 
nearly ten per cent. of Joye of an ageto be at school, The Governor General in Council 
will, it is hoped, observe the testimony of a missionary, referred to«in paragraph 16 of Mr. 
Chupman’s letter enclosed herewith, that his experience shows more readers among the 
maases in Bengal than in the North-Western Proviness, though according to Mr. Howell’s 
paper, education to that extent should be much more extended in the North-Western Provinces- 
The Lieuteyant-Governor believes that the missionary is correct, and that the fact is duo 
to the far greater extension of indigetious schools in this part of Ind No doubt these 
schouls might be improved, ond many of them could be brought under Government control 
by tHea,agency sof a cess, but: the Lieutenant-Governor must represent that to levy a 
special educational tax for the purpove of improving a certain number of indigenous 
patshalas, or supplanting them with new patshalas, would be extremely inexpedient. If 
then this view of mass education be taken, the Lieutenant-Governor believes that no more 
remains to be done in Bengal in this direction than in other parts of India, and that such 
improvements as are needed will work themselves out by the gradual progress of time. 

35. If, however, the other view of mass education be taken, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
while he adimits freely that there is little or none of such education in Benzal,* must beg 
leave to doubt whether there is more of it in other parts of India, aud in any case he feels 
confident that a cess such as that proposéd will entirely fail to accomplish it. The largest 
pereantage exhibited by any presidency, in the table prefixed to Mr. Howell’s note is that of 
Bombay, where ouly | in 139 of the population is at school. This evidently, by itself, does 
not indicate tho existence of mass education in the second sens: of the word. Judging from 
this part of India, it seems likely that the passion for employ:nent is the most probable main= 
spring of this education, and considering the commercial we lth of the Bombay Presidency, 
there is nothing to prevent it supporting, from intellectual lebour, a suflicient percentage of 
the population to encourage this extent of education, But in any ease, a cess of the kind 
proposed is quite inadequate to support mass education, taking the word in the second sense. 
No ces§ upon the land in the permanently settled districts that can reasonably be contemplated 
would realise, at an extreme compntation, more than ten lakhs. If halfof this were devoted 
to education, it would only mukiply three or four-fold the number of prin schools now 
in existence, and as indigenous schiosls alzeady oevapy this field and would gradually disap. 
pear as the others advanced, the result would probably be nothing more than the substitution 
of the European for the indigenous method of primary education, while the masses would 
remain practigally antouched. 

86, ‘The Lieutenant-Goyernor cannot but think that the diffureneo which exists between 
the state of education in Bengal and other parts of the empire is due far more to the 
cireumstances of the provinces than to any edueational c Owing to the operation of the 
permanent settlement, Bengal contains, scattered throughout the different classes of its 
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of the tion despatch of 1854. [ut T think it bag in svinu quartore lod to misunderstuudiny, cause consequent 
disappointoneut. Some have widerateod from it that the Gavernmout contempltod the imumedaate ins at all evant 
he arta of reading and writing and the radiments of learning, of all the poore ple of Lust, rs of wood and 





drawers of water ovor all this continent: dy persons ao undervtunding it, pias have Lown uxpocted which wore to pro- 
‘ido for this va-t purpose, aud cecasional:poovivh cenacres have boon uttered bieuuse of thie delay to enter upon a work suppasst 
to be eswutiaily and indisponsably requ 
Lo me all this appears abvvlutely visionary. It is more than has yot beon attained in England, and it is more than tis 
social wad economical condition of Tudia could for many a enason pormit. us to attain hore, even ifthe Govucument bul yet men 
and meaayty.attempt it. We must feel our way and go us low aa we can, educating or rhow!nt how to olucate where there seors 
‘$c bow call for education, and stimulating and encouraging tha production of such a call; but not forcing clneation®upon our 
sabjocte thoir present giver, and against the very nocouritios of their oxisting condition, Attar all wo can do, there 
will tectain millions of our subjects to whom, and to whow children and childron's children, education is aud will be a thing 
ly. fucoenphtible with the stera aid preiwing nocds’ of 0 pauperiaed-and precarious exigtonce. And thuse are in fuck 
“ the masses,” for whiow we aro oxpected to propore Otupinn plans of enligutenment aud iutellectaul clevatiou,’* 
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population, many fersons who have acquired more or less of an independence from the 
profits of the land surrendered by Government in that measure, Assuming that in the per- 
manently settled districts of the lower provinces the share of the rents which is received as 
yevenue by Government. is uot more tian 25 per dent., and that if those districts were now 
open to settlement, the Government would take 50 per cent. of the rents, the state is annnally 
losing about 24 croves of rapees which would come into its coflers if’ Behar and Bengal Proper 
were not permanent] As already pointed ont, this wealth cannot be now tfaced, but: 
it exists, and the results of taxation in Bengal as provinces, show it. The 
persous thus raised to comparatively eas readily appreciate the adv&ntages of an 
Engjish education, and insensibly draw all the efforts of Government into that channel as soon 
as their aspirations rise shove the level of. the indigenons school. Henee, higher class 
tion bus in Bengal a strength of its own whieh h | Leen found in uo other part cf India, 
and this consideration, if the cause of it is rightly d,seems to the Lieutetant-Governor to. 
afford an indication of what the State is entitled to expect from those who have prolitted 
by the permanent settlement, As higher education in Bengal, owing to the existence of 
and to the greater progress of trade and civilisation, is more required, it should he 
conceded ; but the ceonomy in higher education resnlting from the appropriation, by 
the class demanding it, of the increased value of the land’ since the permayent settlement, 
should to some extent compensate for the greater expense in lower clas education which 
i idable owing to Government having alandoned those profits and being unable to 
e its rent charge, ]t will be found that hitherto this condition has been weil 
fuliilled, Contrasting with one another the five principal Governments, the expenditure 
ov education for the eleven months of Ts follows :-— 
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North Western Provinces O86 12,31,295 371 
Panjab 9,86,109 9,49,063 407 
Bombay - aa & 0,16,078 601,629 15,18,907 306 
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made for private colleges and s 
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37. The Licutcnant-Governer therefore carnesily hopes that the orders of the Govern- 
ment of India to impose a special tax for education in Bengal imay be reconsidered, and the 
grant sanctioned on the same footing as heretofore, {lis Honor has no doubt. that a moderate 
annual inercase to that grant will be required, to enable the present scheme for establishing 
improved patshalas to be extended ; but on the other hand, he ia fully prepared, on his part, 
to do all in his power to reduce that increase by calling upon private munificence to bear a 
continually increasing share in the expenses of ‘higher cducation, i 

3S, ‘The case of roads is im many respects different. There is no doubt that Bengal 

has not been treated as liberally as other parts of the empire in respect to eivil pablic works 
in proportion to its area, population and income; but looking at the financial exigencies ot 
the state, ani at his earnest protest against an educational tax, His Honor is prepared to admit 
the necessity of a local tax upon land for the maintenance and construction of locul roads, 
Such roads may be expected directly to benefit the land which will be taxed for theirvon- 
struction, and therefore in selecting it, specially for taxation, uo breach is committed of the 
equitable prineiple of equality of taxation. As already pointed out, the tax must be imposed 
on all persons who share in what is anderstood ander the ordinary acception of the term, ‘ ren® 
of the lands,’ in political economy. Any formn of tax, however, which would require a com- 
plete serutiny or survey, would defeat its own object by the expense which it would involve, 
aud of all the suggestions which have been made, the Lieutenant-Governor is inclined 
towards the plan discussed in Mr. Chapman’s letter, viz. a uniform acreage tax, (ngtwith- 
standing the extreme difficulty of arranging tne details of such a tax with any gpproxima- 
tion to cquality.) 1t might be necessary to exempt, or assess at a diminished rate, large 
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tracts of permanently settled jungle such as are to be found in Bancoordh, Mymensingh, and 

2 jungle or bad land forms only an inconsiderable part of an estate, the 
inequalities of incidence would tend to correct each other, and the rate would be so low 
as to render such inequalities as remained of secondary importange, It would be desirable 1a 
expend in cach district, or at least in each division, the amount raised in it, and as tho 
benefit of roads is so tangible that all can appreciate it, the Licutenant-Governor hopes that 














a cess fot this purpose would be far less unpopular than one for education, — It. gould probably 
be possible to remove all tolls (though if might uot be advisable to remove ferries) which are 





undoubted|? a source of great extortion and inconvenience in many places, and this would 
tend bo reconcile people to the new tax, ‘The tax must be entirely payable by the immediate 
payers vf revenue, who shonld be entitled by law to collect a somewhat redused amount 
from subordittte proprietors, 

39. Untf the Lieutenant-Gavernor knows whether this proposal meets with the 
approval of the Goveraor General in Council, it is unnecessary to consider the details 
further. 















From E. C. Bayixy, Esq., Seeretary to the Government of India, Home Department, to 
the Secre@ry to the Government of Beugal—(No. 536, dated Simla, the 30th 
September 1569.) 


e 
* Tam directod to reply to your letter No. 1768A, dated the 80th April 1869, onf the 
subject of the cesses proposed to be levied in. Bengal, with the objest of making better provie 
sion for the clementary education of the agricultural elas: and for the constructiva and 
maintenance of roads und other publ of local utility 

2. Ia my letter No. 237, daied the 25th April 1508, the Government of Benzal was 
informed that the Governor Generel in Council declined to discuss any further the question. 
whether the charge of providing elementary instruction for the people of Bengal ought or 
owzht not to fall upon the impei revenues, Tt was declared that “while the Governor 
General in Counteil will always be ready co view, in the most liberal spirit, all questions that 
may arise, and to affurd every help that the Goverument can reasonably be expected to give 
he will decline, in future, to listen to any proposition, the elect of which would be to throw 
upon the State the main burden of the cost of educaling the people of Bengal.” 

3. It was believed, on the receipt of your letter No. 1520, dated the 13th May 1868, 
that His Honor the Licutenant-Governor had fally epbed the policy thus laid down by the 
Government of India, and His Exeelleney in Council has learned, wi b extreme regret, 
your letter now under acknowledgisent, that this belief was incorrect. A further communica- 
tion on this subject will be made to you hereafter, but Lam, in the mean time, desired to state 
that the Governor General in Council adheres, in all respects, to the views expressed in my 
letter of the 25th April 1808, in regard to the question of imposing a cess for educational 
purposes in Bengal. 

4. In paragraph 38 of your let(er it is stated thatthe Lientenant-Governor “ is propared 
to admit the necessity of n local tax apon land for the maintenance and construction of local 
roads.” ‘Tho Governor Gen in Conneil thinks it desirable to dispose separately of this 
Tt would be a matter for much regret if any differences of opinion regarding tue 
pro nved to interfere with measures for the construc. 
tion of roads, which ate more urgently required in Bengal than in almost any part of India. 

5 Mix Excellency in Council accepts, therefore, the proposals contained in the 38th 
paragraph of your letter, and he requ that the necessary sieps may be taken for imposing 
a logal cess upon the land for the maintenance and construction of roads. 

Jn regard to the details of the plan to he adopted, the Governor General in Council 
does not at present think it necessary to say anything, the local Government: having far better 
means than the Government of India can have of disposing satisfactorily of the many difficult, 
questions invglved. His Excellency in Council thinks, however, that it will be desirable that 
the draft of any legislative enactment proposed to be introduced for the purpose of carrying 
out the objects in view should, after it has been approved by His Honor, be submitted to the 
Government of India re further action is taken, 

7. The Governor General in Council trusts that the necessary measures may be matured 
with the least possible delay. In the preseat condition uf the finances, there is little proba- 
bility that the imperial revenues will Le able to contribute as largely as heretofore for the con 
struction of roads in Bengal, and it is therefore especially important that no time should be 
Jost in providing from local resources the means of exteuding works of wbis nature wiiich are 
,So urgeutly necessary for the progress of the country 
































































































Krom E, C, Bayiny, Esq., 0.8.1. Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, to 


the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, General Department,—(No. 324, dated* 
Simla, the 24th June 1870.) 


. 

Rarernina to my letter No, 536, dated 30th September 1869, paragraph 8, I am now 
directed to forward to you the accompanying despatch from Her Mujesty’s Sceretary of State, 
No. 5, dated the 12th of May last. 
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2, Your-lette’ No. 176A, dated the 30th April 1869, acknowledged in my letter 
above quoted, raised such. important questions in regard to the devy of educational cess in 
Bengal, that the Governor General in Couneil while maintaining the views previouly expressed 
by the Government oft India on the subject, considered it due to the strong views entertained 
by the Lieutenant-Governor that the entire correspondence should be submitted for the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government. ) 

3; The ¢espateh,now encloged contains a decision embracing fully all the points of prin- 
ciple raised by the Lieutenant-Governor, and this deéision the Governor General in Council 
fully accepts, His Excellency feels iv to be unnecessary to add anything to tht arguments 
usedtin the deepatch, and rests assured that the Licutenant-Governor will acquiesce in the 
conclusions which the Secretary of State has founded upon them. ° 

4, The Governor General in Ceuncil will advert only to the 20th and coficluding para- 
graphs of the despatch. 1 am to state His Excelleney in Council’s entire concurrence in the 
views expressed in those portions of the despatel./“No intention has ever been entertained 
by the Government of India of applying to one purpose rates nominally levied for another. 
The words of the Government of India to which the Sccretary of State adverts in his 28rd 
paragraph had reference to an expression of hops thal. the Lieutenunt-Governor would, in 
discussing the best mode of levying the read cess, be able_ to overcome the difficulties of detail 
which admittedly beset the levy of local cesses in Lower Bengal. 

5, The Governor General in Council’ is notgimmind{ul of the existence of these dfficulties, 
but ‘fully shares in the confidence expressed by the See of State as to the Lieutenants 
Governor’s ability to surmount them ; and J ai to add t he equally shares the views of the 
Secretary of State as to the policy and expediency of administering the provedds of the rates, 
so far as may be possible, through the people themselves. 

6. The Governor General in Council is of opinion that in this question is involved a 
matter of higher import than mere financial eomvenience. Local taxation should, as far os 
possible, be accompanied by local administration and local responsibility, His Excellency 
is most sincerely desirous that every opportusity should be given to the people to participate 
in the management of their local affairs, Le believes that the comparatively limited 
experience which has been gained on the subject is not discouraging. Tn any plan which 
may be considered this primary vlject should never be lost sight of. and he will, with this 
view, gladly assent to any measures which the Licutonant-Governor may propose for ensuring 
the co-operation of the intelligent classes of the community, both in the levy of the rates and 
in the disposal of their proceeds. 

7. I am to add that it is the wish of Mis Excellency in Council to leave to the Local 
Government the utmost possible discretion in regurd to the general superintendence and 
control of these and of all other funds raised by local taxation for local purposes. 

8. In conclusion, ] am to express a hope that the interval which has elapsed sinee my 
letter of the 80th September last, will have sufliced for the preparation of the outlines of a 
scheme of local taxation, such as is indicated in the enclosed despateh, and that His Honor 
will be very ehortly in a position to submit it to the Govermnent of India ina shape that 
will prevent avy further delay in putting it into active operation, 


sicrctee 





























Educational, Inpta Orvice ; 
No. 6. London, the 12th May 1870. 


To His Excettency te Rront Won’sre tae Governor Generar or Inpta in Couxein. 


Pasa. 1, Ihave had under my consideration in Council: yonr Exeelleney’s despatch 
No. 17 of the 31st December 186, with a copy of further correspondence with the Govern- 
ment of Bongal “on the subject of providing from loesl sourees the means of extending 
elementary education amony the masses of Bengal, and of constructing and maintaining 
roads and other works of public utility.” In the concluding paragraph of your despatch 
under consideration, you declare that the “ imperial resources of the empire, are unable to 
provide the large sums necessary for such purposes as these,” and vou add, “ if we are to 
make roads, to educate the people of Bengal and keep them clean and healthy, it can only be 
done by iniposing on local resources euch a burden as they can conveniently bear. We are 
therefore decidedly of opinion that it is the duty of the Government of India to insist on: 
their gradual imposition, and, if we have retrained from tuking immediate steps for this 
latter object, it mainly is because we wish to be informed, in the first instance, whether-our 
conclusions are accepted by Her Majesty’s Government, it being of mach importance that 
we should be fully assured of their support in any measures that we may take to give offect 
to our intentions.” * a 

2. Ido not understand the question now referred for my decision, to be the questen 
whether a local cess, if levied at all, can justly be levied from the zomindars alone, or whether’ 
all other classes which Bave acquired beneficial interests in the soil must saat contribute to, 
the-rate. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal understood the letter of Sir. J: Teawrenveaf 
28th Gotober 1467, No. 5876 as a proposal to lévy rates from the zemindafe ulone.' "Thig: 
impression does not seem to have been removed by the further letter from” Bir, J. Lawrence's: 
Gavernmont, dated 25th April 1808, No. 237, This last letter modifies,”.on’ several ‘ati 
the opinions which had’been indicated in the previous letter of 186%4.“"Hhase modificatigns the’ 
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Lieutenant-Governor, in his letter of 30th April 1869, No. 176$A, refers (° as important, but 
he does not accept them as sufficient. 1n particular, he points cut (paragraph 10) that, 
whilst the methed of rating the cess OMginully suggested (namely, in proportion to the land 
revenue) is abandoned, © it docs not appear that the Governor General iy Conneil hag’ altered 
his opinion as to the persons who should be call-d upon to pay it.” Avcordingc, the 
Lievtenant-Governor proceeds to state some most important facts, which had not, probably, 
reecived adequate attention when the levying of rales was first suzgested,—that cinge the 
permanent settlement was made the condition of Janded tenures has en'irely dhanged, and a 
great varietyeol derivative interests have arisen between the original zemindara and the 
actual cultivators of the soil, So complete is this change that the Lientenant-Governor 
represep's (paragraph 27) the permanent settlement as having been “ only a gift to certan 
individuals, and neither can these persons for the most part now Le identified, nor can the 
share of the increased rental appropriated by them and their suceessors vr assigns be ascer- 
tained.” In the despateh under reply, the bearing of these facts on the im idence of rates is 
fully acknowledved, and, in view of them, it weuld clearly be unjust, irrespective even of the 
promises given under the permanent setuement, to le or rates sulely apn the 
zemindars. Looking, however, to this correspondence as a whole, | eather, even from the 
letter of the 28th October 1867, more clearly trom the letier of 25th April LS6S, and most 
clearly of all naa your Excellency’s despatch now under reply, that neither the method of 
levying the rate, nor the distribution of its incidence anoug d Merent classes, were questions 
Lewhieh chief importance was attached bY the Government of India, The one point on 
which Sir J, Lawrence insisted, and on which your Excellency gow insists, is hav the 
expense of rouds, education, &e., in Lower Bengal) eannat be tome hy the imperial exchequer 
out of its existing revenue, and thatitanust be met by special rates levied locally for the 
purpose, The method of levying the rate and the distribution of it, were matters to be 
careiully considered in communication with the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. lis IL mor, 
in his letter of 80th April 1869, finaly accepts a rate for roais to be leviet upon land, bub 
only in cons deration of the urgeney of your Government and the obvious utility of the 
purpose in vie! Ilis Honor also seems prepared to-admit that it might be legitimate, 
though not expedient, to levy a rate for education, provided it were ¢ nverted into a general 
tax affecting all incomes from whatever source, But in principle, I understand His Honor 
to contend, and a great part of his letter vo L eted to establish, that, whether for roads or 
fur education, it is vot just to levy in Bene merely: provincial tax whatever, and espe 
cially any rate or cess, the main burden of which must be laid on land held under the terms of 
the permanent scitlement of 17! 

3. ‘The question thus ra 














































































sed for the decision of Her Majesty’s Government has im- 














mediate reference to Lower Bengal ; but: areuments used on both sides in the corres- 
pondeneo involve, both di tion, the, whole subject «f the conditions aud 





the circumstances under which tie Government of India can be justiied in imposing on the 
people epecial rates or taxes in order to ellect improvements which the existing revenue is 
insufficient to provide fur. 

4. The importance of this subject in a financial point of view can hardly be exaz: 
It may be stated broadly that the general or imperial revenues of India are Larely sutli 
meet the demands whieh are at present made upon them hy the civil, political, and military 
administration of the empire, together with the interest. on debs the interest on great publie 
works which have not yet become remunerative. But whilst these exhaust the means at the 
disposalof the Government, they do not exhaust the obligations which are thrown upon it by 
the condition of the people, Tie Government does, and it ought to do in Jndia, much, which 
in Enrope is undertaken by private enterprise, or by municipal and other loval bodies. In 
Todia it may be said with substantial truth that private enterprise docs not exist, and that 
the machinery for local taxation and expenditure is yet but imperfectly developed. In the 
Department of Poblic Works, both “ Ordinary” and “ isxtraordinary,” there isa large expen- 
diture by the Government which, in Europe, would he met cither by individuals or ‘by com- 
panies, or woultl be defrayed by nent, But there‘is still much absolutely requiring to be 
done, if the condition of the people is to be improved, which, the Goverument vannot overtake 
out of imperial funds. It cannot, out of the ineans now remaining at its disposal, make and 
miiutain the roads and bye-roads required fur developing the resources of a country so Vast as 
India. If, therefore, this work is to be done af all, it must be done hy the help of rates 
established for the purpose. In like manner, it has been assumed in all the discussions which 
have arisen during recent years upon this subject that Ube expenditure which may be required 
for the vernacular education of the people and for sunitary improvements cannot be afforded 
by the imperial vevenue, and mast be met in the main out of the eame additional resources. 
‘There appeurs, indeed, to be no alternative unless it be the alternative of allowing the country 
to remain without drainage, and witkout roads, and without education, 

5. Accordingly, this conviction has been now for many years forced upon the adminis- 
trations of gome of the most important proviuces in India, npun the Supreme Government, 
aud upon several successive Secretaries of State, Lucal rates for amecting the necessities of 
loeal improvement have been levied, over and above the land #evenue, in the Punjab, tn the 
North-Westerp Provinces, in Cuntral India, in Oudh, in Sindh, and threuthout the Presidency 
of Bombay, Leball presently advert to the distinction which hus been drawn betweew 
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the circumstances end conditions, under which these yates bave been imposed, and 
the circumstances ‘which affect”the question of imposing them in Bengal.{\ 1 am 
now only recording the fact that such rates have been raised in the provinces above- 
named, In the 53rd paragraph of the educational despatch of the 7th April 1859, Lord 
Stanley called special attention to the question of the expedieney of imposing a special rate to 
repay the expense of sclools for the rural population, Sir Charlés Wood, in his despatch ot 
the 25th May 1861 to the Government of Kombay, whils§ reeounting all the diffignities and 
objections wlfich had been feit upon the subject of cesses in addition to the land revenue, 
spoke of the obligation to keep up roads of internal communication as a liability everywhere 
attaching, both by reason and by cus‘ém, to the owners and cccnpiers of land, In respect to 
edueation, he reiérred to the probable necessity of dealing with the question by,a specific 
legislative enactmen;, Accord:ngly, such an enactment, under conditions to which ‘1 shall 
alterwards refer, has actually been adopted in Bombay. Lastly, my predecessor, Sir Stafford 
Northeote, in conneil, in his despatch ot the 28th of October 1868, No. 22, approved of thes+ 
proccelings of your Government, in which the proposal was made to devy a rate for this pur- 
pose in Bengal. 

6, 1 come, then, to the specifie objection to this proposal that the Government of India 
is precluded from imposing special rates in Lower Bengal, becansé of the binding promises 
made to the Jandowners of that province under the terus of the permanent settlement. In 
considering this question, 1 put aside for the moment every argument which turns upon the 
purposes to which the proposed ratey or taxes aré to be applied. On this point, there seems to 
-be some doub ful reasoying used on both sides in the gorrespondence before me, Your 
Government repeutedly asserts the right of impesing local cesses for local purposes, implying: 
that the purpose te which such a tax is devoted, affects the question of the right of ths 
Government. to impose it. Assuming the right to imp. s+ any given tex, she purpose to which 
it is applied may make all tne difference in these two most important thi -first, the 
reasonableness, or even the justive, of imposing the tax ; and secondly, the possibility of ma- 
king that reasonableness and justice plain to the people whe are to pay it. Bat if the right 10 
impose the tax be sbsolately denied, on the ground of a binding promisy that no such tax 
should be imposed, then the purposes to which we may intend to devote the money ean haye 
no bearjng on the question of our right to ike 

7. But the question whether the Government of India has, or has not, the rizht to im- 
pose taxes upon land m Bengal, even for the general purposes of the Empire, has been ruled 
and decided in the case of the income tax, And yet that ruling was not, and could not, be 
arrived at by any-mere construing of the words in which the promises of the permanent 
settlement were made. Those words did not contemplate such a case; and, to reach the 
general principles on which that case was ruled, it was necessary to yo outside altogether of 
the four corners of the document in which the permanent settlement. is recorded. 

8. Your Exeelleney has, indeed, referred to Artice VII. of that regulation as indicating 
the reservation of a power large enough to include that which is now disputed. am bound 
to say, however, that this argument does not appear to me to be ‘ory. Itis true, 
indeed, that under that article the Government of India retained a right or enacting such 





























































_regplations as it might think necessary for the “protection and welfare” of the various azri- 





cultural classes. It is true also that we may argue, in all good conscience, that the sapport of 
rvads and of vernacular education are ne ry for the “ welfare” of those classes, But the 
whole context of the e indicates, in my opinion, that the power intended to be reserved 
under that article was the power of regulating aud limiting the power of the zomindars over 
their tenantry, Iv is, indeed, obvious Coat in the exercise of such a gight the revenues of 
those zemindare might have been affected to a far greater extent than they can be alfeeted by 
rates fat the inaking and maintenance of rodds or of schools. But if the question be whether 
the rieht to levy such rates, in addition to the “jumma,” was contemplated or thought of at 
the time, I um tompelled to believe that no such idea was in the mind of the Government of 
Lord Cornwallis in 1793. ‘ 

a But if the words of the permanent scttlement do not rule the cage in favour of the 
power now civimed by your Government, neither do they rule it in a sense adverse to that 
claim, The great object and purpose of that settlement, as clearly defiried and described in 
Article VL, should govern our interpretation of its terms. That object was—as this article 
etpliina at lengrh—to put an eid for ever to the practice of all former Governments of alter~ 
ing and raising the land tax “ from time to time,” so that the landholder was never eure, for 
apy definite period, what, proportion of the total produce of the suil might be exacted by the 
State. ‘ This uncertainty was to be set at rest for ever. The “ public demand” was to be fixed 
and petmanent. Suclr was the promise :.and its scope and object were clearly explained in the 
gpodinding exhortation addressed to' tho landowners, that “they would exert themsclvos in the 
cultivation of their lands, undor the eartainty that they would enjoy exclusively the fraits of 

their own good management, and that no demand would ever be mado upon them ot theit 
heira ‘and successors, by the present or any future Government, for an augmentation of the 
public gasesement in consequence of the improvement of their respectina as'gtes.” . wae 

10, These, last words illustrate the whole force of the argument, which has been .udmit- 
ited to be just'in the case of the-incoine tas. It must be rememben:d thutpone of the pleas 
which, in the correspondenco before me, are urged in favor of the right 6f the Goverament to 
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levy rates for roads or for education, could have been pit.forward i favor of the right to 
impose on income tax on the landholders of Beng]. ‘The imeome tax waa not “ local” iu any 
sense. It was. not applied to special purposes intended for the immediate benefit of the agri 
cultural classes.’ It «was, in the fullest sense of the words, a “ public demand,” levied over and 
above the public demand which, under the permanent settiement, had been fixed “ for ever.” 
‘Js went directly into’ the Imperial Exchequer, and was applied precisely gs the land revenue 
and all tho imperial taxes were applied, But there is one thing which that tpx was not: it 
was not an increase of the public demand levied upon the zemindars “in consequence of the 
improvement of their estates.” It w: levied upon a wholly different principle, and in respect 
of a wholly different kind of liability.- One index and proof of this difference lay in the fact 
that, although this “ public demand” was made npon those to whom the promises of the 
permanent settlement bad been given, it was made upon them only in company with other 
classes of the community, and with no exclusive reference to the source from which their income 
was derived. ar 

11. But when the principle of this distinetion is clearly anprehended, it becomes obvious 
that an income tax is not the only form of public: demand” to whicn that principle applies. ‘The 
same essential distinction may be established b:tetéap the original ment which was fixed 
« for ever,” and every kind of tax, or cess, or rate, whieh is levied irrespective of the increased 
vaiue or prod8ce of lind, and with no view toa re-adjustment of the proportions in which 
the pruduce of the soil,ja-diyided between the State and the owners of land holding under it. 
Whe best method of Biking this dictincti$n, and of making it clear, is to provide that auch 
cesses should’ baJaid uptrt: the pwners of land only in common with other owners of property 
which is of a kind (6B8’mteegsible to the rate, vs 

1Q -1# bas been ggmtended that the rates levied in other provinces of India are eesens. 
tially distinct insptiticiple from the rates which it is proposd wo levy in Bengal. The 
argument appears to be, that in other provinces of India the local rates are simply so much 
uddition to the ordinary land revenue—an addition which is there legitimate, because the 
Government had not m those provinces debarred itself by positive engagements from imeréa- 
cing the landnssessment. This. appears to be only another form of stating the araument 
already dealt with, which is fonnded on the terms of the permafent settlements. But the dis- 
tinction thus drawn between the character of such rates when levied in Bengal and the eharac: 
ter of similar rates when levied elsewhere, is a distinction which I concur with your Excel- 
leney in considering to be unsound. Whatever character may be assigned to these 
rates cs a matter of mere verbal delinition, they were unquestionably intended by tho 
Government, in ‘Rll the provinces in which they have been raised, to be in addition 
to the land revenue, and not a pst of it. Tins separation was expressly defined and 
marked in the proceedings of the Government of Bombay before any special legislation 
had been, pas upon the matter. In the resolution of “that Government, dated 
March 9th, 1860, the Superintendents of Survey were directed, “ after fixing the “assessment 
of a District,” to add the rate“ over and abové the amount which on other considerations 
they may deem appropriate.” Althonyh incorporated with the land revenue in respect to the 
mode of levy, as beiug the most convenient, it ain in the same séntenca‘explained to be 
*€ oaléulated over and above the ordinary ass haries Wood, in his despateh 
of May 25thy 1861, in which he dealt with the proposal, speaks of it as a proposal “ for the 
imposition of a school rate and road ecss in addition to the revised rates of land assessment 
which have been, and still are, in course of introduction.” 

13. Her Majesty’s Government are therefore ef opinion that it cannot be said with justice 
that {o impose rates in Bengal would be to impose a special tax on that province which is not 
imposed on other parts of India. 3 

14. Its true that, in making some cf the more recent land settlements in various pro- 
vinees of India, the Government has given notice that in fixing the assessment of land revenue 
for 20 or 30 years, it retained the power oi imposing some additional rates For local expenditure, 
* In the Bombay Act of 18¢5,* a notice to this effect hasbeen 
y made permanené by law. ut this notice, so far from indien- 
ting that such rates are to be considered a@ part of the land revenue, is, on the contrary, 
a distinct indication that they are to be considered separate, The notice was issued 
because the Government was warned by the misunderstanding which had arisen in Bengal, 
and because it knew that precisely the same misunderstanding might arise under any settle- 
ment—the misunderstanding, namely, that during the term for whieh such settlément might 
be made the Government absolutely surrendered all power of additional taxation ypon the 
land. But, although, under these ciren:nstauces, it was expedient to prevent such misunder~ 
standing in future by a warning explanation to allavith whom new s¢ttlements might be made, 
Her Majesty’s Governmeut do not admit that, where no such notice bas been given, no rages 
can be Jevied in addition to the assessment. This, indeed, would~ involve a reenit in direct 
autagonism with the principle laid down in this despatch, and sanctioned in the case of «he 
incoma tax. That principle ia, that any oxtra taxation or rating levied from the agricultaral 
lasses over and ubove the lind revenue, must be imposed as equally as possible upon ali holdera 
of'property accessible totheimpost. But if those holders of landed property gre to be free from 
the.tax, to-whome notice’was not given at the time of settlement, the rates cannot be imposed 
equally, but, on thé contrary, there must be an extensive system of exemptions. And those 
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exemptions must, espegially include the holders of inams, of alienated villages, and all perma- 
nent tenures either rent-free or at smnall fixed quit-rents. The guarantes under which these 
persons held their lands, free fiom any increase of thy land assessment, is a guarantee quite 
as binding as the promise given to any holder in Bengal, But the practical injustice of 
exempting inamdars, or the owners of ‘alienated villages, is as apparent as the departure it 
involves from the principle of making rates eqaul and general in their incidenoa /It must 
always be remerpbered, in matters of taxation, bid! when a given work is to be dont, and a 
given amount of expenditure is requirad todo it, the exebption of any class issimply an aggrava- 
tion of the burden on all other cl: who are not exempt, And in this case those would be 
the exempted classes who have been otherwise most favored by the State, and those would 
be the, clieses bearing an aggravated burden who already contribute most to ther public 
expenditure, Moreover, the hoklers uf property thus cxempted would dertve equal, or 
indeed greater, benefit from the rate than the holders of property who “alone would be 
called npor fo pay them. On these grounds, Her Majesty’s Government feel that, in rejecting 
any claim to exemption from rates ou the part of those who did nut expect to pay them at the 
time of the land settlements, or on the part of those wie hold ander permanent tenures whether 
of one kind or another, they cre not. adopting any mere verbal plea in order to justify a foregone 
conclusion which otherwise might be difficult of defen They are satisfied, op the contrary, 
that they are rejecting a claim founded solely on a mistaken interpretation of the mere wording 
of a particular document, and which, if admitted, would lead to results at once anomalous and 
unjust. © 

‘ 15. Itis the more important that a final decision on this matter should be arrived at, 
because it must be admitted that the misunderstanding on which such claims to exemption are 
founded is a misunderstanding which has been long prevalent, and has imparted a character 
of doubt and hesitation to the language and to the acts of the Government, both in India 
and at home, There has been, on the one hand, a fecling and a conviction of the essential dis- 
tinction Letween the ordinary jand revenue and ‘the rates which it was desired to levy, whilst, 
on the other hand, there has been a difficulty in defining that distinetion, and a fear Jest it 
should be found to be ineapable of explanation to the people. Hence there hae been a variety 
of suggestions for evading the dificutly, by raisins the required amount of money through a 
house tax, or adicense tax, or some other tax which could not be cunfounded with the land 
revenue, and respecting which, therefore, there could be no donbt of the right of the Govern- 
inent to impose it. But all these sugzestions have, for various suflicient reasons, been rejected. 
The despatch of Sir J. Lawrence of 22nd February J$67, (No. 9, Revenae Department), 
exhibits the embarrassment felt by the Government of India in this condition of affairs, and 
its anxiety lest rates on landed property should appear to the people to be a breach of faith. 
1t is injurious alike to theGoverniment and to the people that this condition of things should 
continue. The Government has nothing to conceal, und the people haye nothing to fear or 
Jose in the re-allirmation of the same principle wds rating which has already been 
affirmed as regards the juevine tax, e 

16, An important step in the practical devision of this question has been taken in the 
passing of the Bombay Act No. HL. of 1569. The special object of that. Act is to raise 
* fauds for expenditure on objects of local public utility and improvement,” and for this purpose 
it imposes rates upon all holders of land, without making any distinction between those who 
réccived and those who did not receive a notice at the time of sctUement. No exemption of 
any class of Iundholder is admitted. On the eontrary, the holders of rent-free, of alienated 
villages, and-of other permanent tenm ee: sly subjected to the rates. « 

17. In view, therefore, of these various facts and eénsidera tions, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment bave now to intimate to your Excellency the conclusion to which they have come, after 
a careful consideration of a controversy which has now -been going on for a long course of 
years. ‘This conclusion is that rating for local expenditure is to be regarded, as it has hitherto 
been regarded in all the provinces of the ampire, as taxation eeparate and distinct from the 
ordinary lund revewue ; that the levying of suph ratys upon the holders of land, irrespective of 
the amount. of their land assessment, involves no breach of faith on the part of"the Govem- 
ment, wheiher aa regards holders of. permanent or of temporary tenures; and that, where such 
rates are levied at all, they ought, as far us may be possible, to be Jevied equally, without dis- 
tinction and without exemption, upou all the holders of property accespible to the rate, 

_. 18. So far I have been dealing only with the right of "the Government to levy rates, 
and with fre argument that thissizht had been parted with for ever under the terms of the 
permanent settlement in Bengal. I now proceed to consider the farther question, which ought 
to be kept entirely separate, namely, the expediency and pohey of exercising the legitimate 
power ot the Government in imposing such rates in Bengal. Many arguments, which 
are entirely irrelevant in the discussion of right, become arguments of first importance 
on the question of policy! (1) the proportion which tlie existing land tax bears to the whole 
sresources of the people on wham we propose to place mew taxes; (2) the mode of levying them 
so ns to reach faitly the different interests in the property to be vasscseed 5 (3). The machinery 
throughe whieh the levy is to be made; (4) the persons to whom the expenditure is to ve on. 
trusted; and (6) the special purposes'to which rates are to be applied—all these are most im- 
portant elements in the questionfaf policy, perhaps even of justice. They cannot therefore be 
too carefully gonsidered, 
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19. Adverting then to these matters in the order in which I kave now enumerated 
them (1) it cannot be maintained that the people of Bengal are less able to allord such rates 
tnan the people of other provinces of India. In so far as the permangnt settlement makes 
any difference in this case, it is a diffetence in their favor with respect to the other 
demande made upon thom: by the State. A large portion of the produce of the soil 
which, even at the most moderate assessment made elsewhere in India, would have been 
appropriated by the State, has been leit in the hands of the various classes connected 
with agriculéure, and has contributed to increase the general wealth and resources of the 
province,,/The case, on this point, for the Government, cannot be Letter stated than 
in paragraph 36 of the Licutenant-Governor’s leiter to your Government, dated April 
80th 1869 :—¥ Owing to the operation of the permanent settlement, Bengal contains, scattered 
throughont the different classes of its population, many persons who have acquired mére or less 
of an independence from the profits of the land surrendered by the Government in that 
measure.” It is true that in the greuter fruitfulness of indirect: taxation and of some direct 
taxes in Bengal, as compared with other proviuces, the Government recovers sume portion of 
the revenue which it has sacrificed in the form of land assessment. Bat this very fact testifies 
to the greater wealth of the people, and is a conclusive proof that they can Lear, at least as 
well as the peopfe of other provinces, such special taxes as may be required for drainage, roads, 
and schools. 

920. On the next point, (2) the mode of levying rates so as to reach fairly the diferent 
interests in the property to be assessed, T understand: you tw be fully impressed with the 
justice of providing that they should be levied as equally as possible, uot only om all kinds of 
rateable property, Lut as cqually as possible also upon the varivus classes who have various 
interests in that property. 1 observe that you contemplate the extension of the cess to towns 
and villages (paragraph 24). ‘There iy indeed no reason why the burden either of roads or of 
education should he thrown exclusively apou the agricultural classes, where otbér classes are 
equally interested in the expenditure and Imve property of a kind which ean be made acoes- 
sibl: to rates, «How all this eau best be done is a question which must be locally decided. 
The knowledge and avility possessed by the Lieutenant-Governar of Bengal, which aro 
einivently displayed in this corespondence, give me confidence that, when the decision of 
Her Majesty’s Government is announced, the measures consequent upon that decision will be 
directed with a careful regard to all the peculiar circumstances o! the provinee which is under 
his administration. 

21. As regards (83) the machinery through which the levy of rites is to be made, and 
(4) the persons to whom the expenditure of them is to Le entrusted,—it would indeed be most, 
desirable if the local character of these rates could be emphatically, marked by committing 
Doth the assessing of them and the application of them to local bodies. Lf the people were 
farther advaneed in the knowledge and appreciation of those advantages which we desize to 
confer upon them, there would be no need of intérposing the anthority of the Imperial 
Government in regard to such matters as the making and maintenance of roads, of schools, 
and of sanitary improvements, In this cause we might entrust the initiative iu all such things 
to the people themselves. But, speaking: generally, it may be suid that tle people have as 
yet neither the knowledge, nor the desire, vor the organization which could alone tender it 
possible to rely exclusively upon their voluntary action. Nevertheless, when the authority of 
the Supreme Government, has been exerted to prescribe, as an obligation, the performance of 
certain duties, it may be possible, and if possible it will certainly be desirable, to carry the 
people along with us through their natural native leaders, both in the assessment and in the 
expenditure ‘of local rates. The importance of doing so has been acknowledged in the 
measures adopted, for reyulating the gaunagement of similar rates in other provinces of India, 
and it would Le, in the beltef and hope of Her Majesty’s Governthent, an undeserved teproach 
to the many wealthy and intelligent native gentlemen of Bengal, to suppose that a similar 
vourss may not be-successfully pursued us regards.the people of that province. . 

22. Closely connected with the lochl character which may belong to rates arising out of 
the mode of assessment and of administration, comes (5) the local character-which depends 
on the purposes to which they. are to be exclusively apphed. Ihave already pointed out that 
the parpuses to which a fax may be applied cannot be considered as affecting the abstract right 
af the Government to exact it. But assuming this right, everything as regards the policy, 
and éven tho justice, of the rates now in question turns upon the manner in which they are to 
be exponded. It is, of course, essential that the Government of Indiashould be itself satisfied 
that it is breaking no faith in any measure it may take; but-next to the necessity of this 
assurance is the necessity, pr at least the great impertance, of. making the same conclusion 
plain to the apprehensions of the people. For this purpose it is, abuve all things, requisite 
that the benefi:s to be derived from thé rates shoot be brought home to their doors,—that 
those banefita should be palpable, dirgot, immediate. ‘ : 

23... The making and improving of wells, tanks, and other works of irrigation affecting 
comparatively small areas of land, are the operations which probably best comply with these 
conditions. But roads are’a first requisite in the improvement of every country, and, although 
#8 yet they may not be equally valued by the people, it is thé duty of the. Government to 
think. for them in this matter, and the benefits they must derive will yearly become more 
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apparent to themselvds. It is dae, probably, #. these considerations thatthe Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal has waived his‘objection to rating in. Bengal for making and main- 
taining roads (admitting indeed that for this purpose, q cess npon landed property is necessary) , 
although, as regards the argument founded on thepermanent settlement, no clear distinction 
has been drawn between the right of the Govgrnment'€o levy rates for ronde, and its right to 
levy rates for edocation.’. Her Majesty’s Government can have ‘no doubt that, as elsewhere, 
so in Bengal, the expenditure required for thevducation of the people ought to be mainly 
defrayed out of local resources. This, however, is precisely the application of rates which the 
present condition of the people may render them least able to appreciate. I approve, there- 
fore, ef your Excellency proceeding with grea caution in this ypatter. The ¢ireumstances 
which have just compelled you, for the general purposes of tl empire, to increase’ the tax 
npon-incomes, would appear to render sudh enugioh more necessary at the present, moment. 
I do not construe the corteluding words of theSth paragraph of your despatch as suggesting 
that rates nominally Jevied for onetpurposé should gfterwards le applied to another, ‘because 
I am-sure that your Excellency must bg, as:fully alive as Her Majesty’s Government to the 
necessity of maintaining perféct opeyness in our dealings with the peopte of India, eapeclally 
ag regards imposts which are comparatively ucw, and which seem to be so much contested. 
I do not deubt, therofore, that, in the paragraph referred to, you intended only to suggest 
that, until the system, machinery, and ineidence of local rating in Bengal haa been-eatisfac- 
torily established, so much only should, in the firat instaue, be rnised as is required for roads. 
Her Majesty’s Government approves of this precaution, and they are of opinion that any 
addition to the cess should ‘be duly ard separately notified to the people, with-a full explana- 
tion of the special purposes to which it is tobe applied. 

24. Ihave vow communicated to youreExcellency the views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the matter which you have referred for their decision. Of the great importance of 
the sulject in a financial point of view I have already-epoken. If it were indeed true that in 
the land revenue raised from the agricultagsl classes the Government of India took so much 
from the resources of the people as to“ leave $hey ungble to bear any additional burdens, then, 
indeed, it would be as impolitic to impose “ Tecal rates” as to impose any néw imperial tax, 

In this pomt of view, it matters nothingavhether the land revenue he in the nature of @ 
“gent” os in the nature of a‘ tax.” Sofar'as regards the ability of a people to bear fresh 
burdens, it is the same thing whether they be oyer-rented or over-taxed. But Her Majeaty’s 
Government are satisfied that this is fot the condition ef things with which we have to deal. 
It is notorious that the direetion in which the Government af India has been proceeding in ite 
land sesessments has been the direction of making thoserdssessments more moderate, and of 
elimihating altogether the element of uhoertainty,—of arbitrary variation,—which, more than 
anything else, impeded the progress. of sgricultural improvement. The whole discaasion, 
which is now before mé, hus arigen out of the fact that in Bengal the Gevernment went so far 
in giving eflect to this policy a# to declare the land assessment to be “fixed ‘for ever? The 
same principle is involved, und the game pélicy is expressed in the long aud definite periods of 
time for which, in other parte of India, the ments are now equally fixed, and during 
which they cannot be re-adjusted in favor of the State. This policy is a wise one, even 
though the treasury should appear in the figst instance to be a loser by it. The true wealth 
of a wise and just povernmeyt lies inthe growing wealth of its»people ; and the fiscal system 
which most encourages the yccumulgtion and enjoyment of capital in private. hands. must, in 
the long run te the most profituble,to the State. But there is one condition attaching,to this 
argament, without whieh it ceases to be applicable to a people situated as the peaple of India 
“now are. The growing wealth of thg county must be made. actessible to such demands as 
arise from time to time out of the duty and“the neecsgjty of our applying to its condition the 
knowledge which belongs to a more advanged civilizatio’ than its own. We are spending 
the imperial revenues of India congpientiously forsthe good of its people. If there are some 
great improvements in their condition. which we cannot afford to undertake,.we must not be 
precluded from throwing the cost of sach,improvements upon those growing resources of which 
we heartily desire to see that people in the.enjoyment, bat which are due ina great measure 
to the gavernment we provide, Ane a eS . ' $ 

26. There js yet.one othet. aspect which the question of local rating-for epecial pure 
poseg must be-regarded,—an in Which it assumes an interest. and importance distinct 
altogether from its bearing on finahee.., Local rating, although it may be imposed ia thé'first 
instance by imperial authority, must befeme a powerful means of further ‘educating -the 
‘people in an intelligent management.of own affairs. I approve entirely ‘of the anxiety 
shown by the Government of Hembay in its frst: agtion-in‘this matter, and expressed also by 
the Supreme Government under Sir). Tg@wrence, that, as far as possible, the assent and eon- 
curronge of the rele Payers should be req, both in the levy and in the manageinent of the 

states. ‘I commend ‘this wise polisy:to oarmul copeideration, in communication with the 
Tjieutengat-Governor of Bengad and i inate branches of bis administration.” 


T have, &e., 
gory. 
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Aimual General Report of the Rajshahye Division for 1869-70. 


to the Government of Bengat, General Department,—(No. 198, dated Berhampore, the 
15th June 1870.) 


L nave the honor to snbmit below my*annual general ‘report of this division 
for the year 1869-70. 


From. E. Lavor, Esq., Officiat{ng Gommilesioner of the: Rajshahye Division, to the Secretary 


* Comaussionen’s Tour, 


2. Twas on tour within the division for.85 days during the year. During this time I 
visited every Gistrict and some of the sub-divisions. During duly and August 1869 I was 
at Rampore Beauleah. L,ghere inspected the public offices, jail, cudder distillery, dispensaries 
and schools. On the Sth Sngust 1 went to the sub-division of Nattore for the purpose of ascer: 
taining what could be done to improve the conservancy of that place, and with special refi 
to the rajbaree moats. Whilst there I.took the opportunity of visiting the depuly masisti 

‘ez the Jocf-up, dispensary and schools at that place and at Deshepattia, “1 again v 

mpore Beauleah on the 20th September on epecial duty, and when that was finished I pro- 
ceeded to the districts of Maldah, Dinagepore, Rungpor, and Bograh, Tn all these districts 
@ inspected the offices, jails, sudder distilleries, dispensaries and schools and libraries, where the 
last existed ; also some of the police stations which were near (he Kne L was travelling. J also 
received complimentary visits from many of the leading native qontry af each of thece 
stations. This tour was concluded on the 26th November. On the 15th Deeember I started 
for Pubna and inspected all the institutions and oilices there Ou the 24th, 1 went to inspect 
the Comercolly sub-division in company with the magistrate and district superintendent. 1 
also visited the sub-division of Jungipore, in the Moorshedabad district, during the year. 


Cetiector’s Tours. 

3. Buyrak.—Mr, Biguold, the magistrate, recived charge of the district from My. Wavell 
at the close of April 1869; the former was oul in the district 54 days, and the latter three days 
during the year. Mr. Bignold visited the police stations and outeposts which lay on his way, 
and inspected schovls an@ dispensaries. Ile also visited the sul-di n of Serajgunge and 
examined the records, &e. : 

4. Dinagepore.—Mr. Westmagett was m charge of the distri. for a month in June and 
July, and again from Sth Maren to the end of the year. During the remainder of the year 
Mr. Larminio was officiating magistrate, during which time he spent 97 days in the interior, 
inepecting all the police stations, 17 in number, one out-post, many of them several times. In 
the office memorgndum leit by Mr. Larminie, he stated that die left very little of the district, 
which is a large ogg, unvisited. Mr. Westmacott visited the south-eastern part of the district, 
having been altogether absent for 23 days. 

5. Maldah.—Mr. B. V!. Gowis was in charge of the district for more than ten months, and, 
Messrs. A. B. Falconand N. 8. Alexander for the remaining portion of the vear; riz., Mr. E. Be 
Lowis from Ist April 1869 to 5th February 1870, Mr. A. B.-Paleon from 6th February to 15th 
March 1870, and Mr. N. S. Alexander from 16th to 81st March 1870. Mr. Lowis could not 
remain out longer than 20 days; this time he spent in visiting Gomastapore, where there is a 
thannah, Chowdola, and other southern portionsof his district, as he waw detuined in the sadder 
station owing to a defaleation having takon place in the Maldah treasury, Mr. Paleon did not go 
out at all, as he expected to stay for only a week ar two, having been appointed to Dinagepore. 
‘Mr. Alexander, however, was out from 21st to $lst March, visiting the southern aud south. 
eastern portions of the districts, the out-post of Moochia, and the large mart of Rohunpore. 

6, Moorshedabad.—Mr. Hankey had charge of the diitrict throughout the year, with the 
exception of' two days at the eloseof it, when Mr. Millett took charge, Mr. Hankey was out in 
camp for 9% duys, and he visited the whole of the district, inspecting all the sab-divisional 
courts, police stations, and almost evety outepost. He also inspected the state of the local roads 
and every dispensary, and almost all the schools, and enquired into a large number of com-. 
plaints against.the chowkeydaree and town tax assessments,’ eo 

1, Pubnah—There were three officers iy charge of the district ducing the year’ under 
review, viz, Messrs. P. A. Humphery, E. J. Barton and J: Tweedie, of whom the: last-named 
offieer was out, for 25 days, daring which time he visited Comercolly, Serajzunge, Shahzadpore, 
and other large townsand villages, and inpected 9 Police stations and 18 ont-posta. No accounts 
of Mr. Humphery’s or Mr. Barton’s tours hava been vive, except thatthe former was 44 days and 
the latter wae 5 days in camp.’ From the diaries submitted by these officers from time to time, 
it-appeared to me that while ie-camp they looked into all matters of interest and usefulngss: this 
has been ospécialty the case with Mr, Tweedie during his tours, » a: Pant 

&. Rajshahye.—Mr. Heeley was magistrate throughout ‘the year; the total namber of 
days he spant in bis several tours Was 67, during which time he-visited 8 police stations, 4 out 
an 4 cispensarjes, § Anglo-verngeular and numerous vernacular schools, and inspected all the 
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9. Rungpore-—Mr. Glazier was in charge of -the district for‘nine months, He spent 89 
duys on tour, but left ho detailed account, The present magistrate, Mr. Norman, who joined 
since the close of the year, statés that the materials in the office did not enable him to compile 
anything but‘a meagre account of ‘it, viz, that besid’s some revenue work, which occupied 
Mr. Glazier for six days; he spent 11 days iti selecting a site for the sub-division of Bhowanee- 
gunge, and the rest of the time was oceupied in visiting police stations, dispentaries, schools and 
local roads. 


Waatuer anp Pusrio Hxaurn. 


°10. Beyrak.—The weather, the magistrate states, has been of a very seassnable kind, 
the heat has not been excessive, the rainfall has been ample, and the harvest magnificent. 

11. With respect to public henlth, the magistrate states thut the first six monthg of the 
year were healthy, but in October epidemics and cholera and small-pox broke dnt in several 
places .in the district, and notwithstanding the distribution of medicines, and the deputation of 
u native doctor and two vacciuators to render medical aid to the infected parts, the diseases 
raged very violently for some time, carrying off a number of people. The subject was specially 
reported te Government at the time, 

12. The cholera which appeared in the district was of a very virulent type; nearly three 
fourths of the people who were attacked fell victims to it. As respects small-pox, the result 
cannot be said to be very bad. Gut of 717 cases, 78 ended in death, 491 in recovery, and 153 
cages were under treatment at the close of the yearg At my suggestion the magistrate tried to 
induce the people to subscribe for the pay of an additional vaceinator, but without effects 
Vaccination is not as yet fiflly appreciated. 

13, There was also a good deal of fever at the close,of the rains in thannah Budalgatchee, 
which is full of jungle, and cai (le disease was-ptevalent to a considerable extent, throughout the 
year. The magistrate distributed printed instructions for the treatment of the sick and the 
dixposal of the dead animals, and reported the symptoms of the disease in each locality to the 
catue plague commissioner. The magistrate complains that the want of a law authorizing 
the alice to enforce the burial of diseased carcasses is much felt, 

34. Dinagepore.—TVhe magistrate reports that the weather was favorabte to the crops, 
which were very good. With respect to publie health, he states that there was the same 
amount of fever after the setting in of the tins as in previous years, The district is notori- 
ows for fever. Some cases of cholera appeared in the Nekmard fair, which might probably 
have been kept off by sanitary measures, as there was not a single case at the time of the fair 
in April last. Several villages were also visited by small-pox, but the amount of mortality 
has not been ascertained. 

15. Matdak.—There was nothing remarkable with respect to the weather, which was 
seasonuble. ‘The cyclone of May 1869 did fot do any special damage, and the crops, particularly 
wheat, have been exceedingly good. With respect to public health, the magistrate was mable 
to give any information, stating that his predecessor left: no remarks. Tn April 1869, however, 
there was an outbreak of cholera in English Bazaar, Maldah, dnd other places in the district. 
Native dostors were deputed (o the affected parts with medicines, and the scourge soon dis- 
appeared. Again, in November following, cholera and small-pox appeared in the jurisdiction of 
the Gorgoriba, station Kalleachack, which also did but little damage. Assistance was promptly 
given. ‘ 
P16. Moorshedabad.—The weather wa8 generally healthy and also favorable to the crops, 
and the yield. was above the average. In fact, the crops were heavier than have been known in 
the district for many years past. Cholera appeared in several parts of the district. Tt caused 
much mortality, specially at Pulea and Gons. Native doctors with medicines, were seut out to 
tho affected places, und medicines were also supplied to every officer in charge of police out-posts 
to be served out to the sick, and with beneficial results, Out of 1,614 cases, 604 deaths were 
reported by the police, Fever, however, did not prevail so much as in foriner years, owing 
apparently, as the civil eurgeon thinks, to the early setting in of the cald weather. 

17%. Pubnak.—There was drought, in August and September, and agajn in January, 
Febraary and March. he rice crop waz somewhat deficient, and the cold-wectier crops were 
seriously injured. There bas been no epidemic disease in the district during the year, and the 
general health of the»people has been good. There was, however, a serious outbreak of fever in 
the villages of Chadpore and Chaltai, within the sub-division of Serajzange, which was not 
reported to the magistrate till the disease had almost wholly disappeared. ‘There were also 
some cases of cholera in the neighbourhood of Serajgunge, as also in Comercolly, but the disease 
was neither prevalent nor fatal as in previous years, Bat ow 

18, Rujshuiye—The weather was not favorable. There’ were great gomplaints of the 
want of rain during the cold months, and the rains terminated before the usual time, and thus, 
in consequence, the tice crop on high lands failed to produce an average crop : however, the crops 
growing on the inundated lands yielded 25 pen cent. more than dest year, and on the-whole, the 
produce of the season was nbove the average. : 

19, The cold-weather crops were, however, aroatly injured by the inupdation in October, 
and so was indigo, the heavy rain-storm of, June having beaten down the plahts. 

20., The mulberey crop, and in cotisequence the silt; has also failed, . Compared with last 
yosr, only half a crop has been produced. 
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21. Thére was an undue amount of sickness in the year, Cholera appeared in Beauleah, 
Noattore, and in several other places several times during the yeary and carriad off large number 
of people. ‘The civil surgeon states that, thongh, the visitation was a violent one, it did not 
{ake an epidemic form, asthe disease lighted up im places in a paroxysmal way, depon. 
dant upon the more or less favorable local condition for ifs growth, and wanting a regular fixed 
direction in its progress to constitute it an epidemic. .If the disease took any epidemic 
form, it was at Nattore and in its neighbourhoud, where, during the prevalence of the disease, 
extra native doctors and compounders were entertained, and these men, providad with a stock 
of medicines, were directed to visit the infected villages, which did a great deal of good. 

92, Srfall-pox also occurred t6 some extent in this district in January, February and 
March, and again in December; and on its appearance in the latter month, some fears were 
entertained lest the disease should assume an epidemic form, The civil surgeon had an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to Dr. Lidderdale, the superintendent of vaccination, on the subject, and he 
aggured him that’ in his tour of inspection in the district he found that the disease presented 
itself neither in a severe form nor to any grent extent, ‘ 

28, Fever, diarrhea and dysentery, which are standing diseases in Lower Bengal, were in 
existence as usual, The civil surgeon remarks that the disease prevailed most 1n localities that 
revel in sanitary. defects, and are surrounded by filthy swamps and putrid collections of water. 

24, The hyalth of the district has been more than once threatened by the passage of 
pilgrims from the eastern districts to bathe in the Ganges@t Moorshedabad ; and in the month 
of January aboat 20,000 pilgrims passed throygh Nattore and Puttea to the Kodalkatee Ghat, 
near the sudder station, returning the same way. A considerable number of pilgrims also came 
up the river by boat. The utmost precautions were taken to prevent these pilgrims from 
entering the town of Nattore and Beauleah, and measures were also adopted to have medical 
relief available to those who mizht be taken ill along the line of route. These precautions 
were rewarded with complete suecess. The three or four pilzrims who were seized with cholera in 
the return journey were attended to and secluded to prevent contagion, and no single case of 
illness occarred among the inhabitants of the district which could be traced to the passage of 
the pilgrims. 

25. Rungpore.—Whe weather in this district appears to have been seasonablo ; the 
average temperature having been 81° and the rainfall 86:9 inches; and the harvest has been 
unusually good. 


26. From November to June the district has been healthy, being cooler during that 


period than most other districts. During the rains, on the other hand, malarious fever of an 
intermittent: type prevailed (a terrible extent. 


27, The civil station is skirted on the north and east by two large swamps, which are the 
source of malaria, and it is also being gradually encroached upon by jungle. 

28. During the year under review, cholera and small-pox prevailed to a considerable 
extent in the district, almost assuming an epidemic form, The civil surgeon reports, that of 
the last16 years the ycar under review bas been the most unfortunate in this respect. Hitherto 
the district has enjoyed a reputation for immunity from both these scourges which have 
never yet assumed an epidemic form. ‘The civil surgeon necounts for the fact by the supposi- 
tiun that the tendency to these diseases is contracted by the prevalent malaria poison. 











Punite Cuarrty. 


29. There was no act of public charity during the year worthy of notice. The state of 
the dispensaries and other charitable institutions existing in the division is mentioned below. 

30. Begrak—There are two disponsaries in this distriet, the onc at the sudder station, 
and the other at Gobindgunge. ‘The latter institution, founded by the late Prosonno Coomar 


Tagore, c.s.1., is entirely eupported by his heirs. 


31. The financial condition of the sudder station dispensary is good, There is a balance of 
Rs. 2,651 in hand, of which Rs. 2,500 have been invested-in Government securities, Doriog 
the yoar under* réview, there were 126 in-door and 2,308 out-door patients. The following 
will show the result of tho medical assistance rendered :— 2 


In-door patients.—Cured 80; relieved and ceased to attend 12; died 28; pending 6. 

Out-door patients —Cured 1,673 ; relieved and ceased to attend 587; pending 34, 

32. The large percentage of mortality is attributed by the civil surgeon to the fact, thaé 
many of the patients whe had fallen ill ew rou/e to or from fairs and pilgrimages were brought in 
in an almost moribund condition. The building is neat and well arranged. 


38. Dinagepore:—There is only one dispensary at the sudder station, the state of which 
is eminently unsatisfactory, The magistrate attributes it to a want of funds, and toa general 
feeling of dissatisfaction prevailing respecting it. The monthly subscriptions, even if regularly 
collected, aro barely sufficient to cover the monthly cost of establishment, bazaar medicines and 
contingencies; and there are many repairs, improvements and even necessaries wanted, which 
cannot be provided anless funds are fortheoming. The present subcribers arenot suflciently 
well satisfied with the institution té spend more money upon it, and therefore there is little 
hope of ite improvement. 
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34. The following will show the result of medical assistance rendered :— 

In-door patients.—Number treated 273 ; cured 980 ; died 35, 

Out-door patients.—Number treated 2,741 ; cured 2,691; died 50. 

35. Maldak.—The dispensary at the sudder station, which is the only one in the dis- 
trict, is also a poor institution. The amount to credit of the dispensary on the 1st April last 
was only Rs. 234, 

38, Therhospital, which is a branch of the dispensary, has afforded some relief, but the 
building is very damp and in bad repair, and apparently languishing for want of funds. 

87. The amount of medicul aid rendered during the year is, however, not altogether 
unaitisfactory, as will be seen from tbe following :-— A 

TIn-door patients. —Number treated 103 ; cured and relieved 55; ceased to attend 18; died 
28; pending 2. ; 

Out-door patients.—Number treated 3,400 ; cured and relieved 2,349; ceased to attend 
977; died 8; pending 66. 

88. Mvorshedabad.—There are dispensaries at Berhampore, Lallbaug, or Moorshedabad 
city, and at the sub-divisional head-quarters of Jungipore and ‘Kandee, maintained by local sub- 
scription and funded capital. 

39. The financial position of the first two dispensaries is good. The first has a capital 
of Rs. 34,300 invested in Government. sccuritids, and its income from the interest of the 
invested capital aud local subseriptions amounts to Re. 1,872 per annum. 

40. ‘The amount in the treasury and in hand to the credit of the Moorshedabad dispen- 
sary at the end of the year was Rs. 2,755. His Highness the Nawab Nazim of Bengal hos 
given the dispensary building free, and he pays a monthly subscription of Rs. 20. Both the 
dispensaries are held in high estimation, and they have done good work during the year. 

41. The balance in hand of the Kandee dispensary is Rs. 363, and lately there has been 
a movement. on the part of the inhubitants to improve the institution and to raise it in the 
scale of usefulners, ‘The financial position of the Jungipore dispensary is not’ good. Attempts 
ure being made to increase the subscriptions paid by the native gentlemen for the support of 
the institution, and I anticipate success. 


42, 
saries 














The following statemeut will show the amount of work done in each of the dispen- 
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1 . | Ceased: 
Name of dispensary. | Nunnber treated. | Cured. | Reliev-| to at. | Died. ae im-| Pend- 
| ede | tom, proved. | ing. 
i 
: + ; 
liu-door pationts .. ... 954| 126] a1, 97! 58! ... 12 
Berbampore { f | 
(Outdoor 4, 0 4,096 | 3,604 306 168) .. | 4] 119 
Indoor patients ... ... 171) 79) 28/ 21] 27) w 6 
Moorshodabad af | \ 
\jOut-door -- we 8,057 | 5,786 | 848 | 1,881 V) a. 4) 
ia (|In-door patients 0 ne | | * | bed Wve Ps 
fandeo... era 
Vloutdoor av 2138]1,070! 227 | 211 8) 3| 15 
In-door patients 0.0... wes a avr a | ne 
Jungipore ie | i | 
Outdoor yee 508 | 442; 23) 39] a. | | 4 
| ! ! 





48. Besides the above, thero is a dispensary at Azimgunge entirely supported by Rai 
Dhunput Sing Bahadoor. This dispensary has also done good work. There were 142 in-door 
patients and 2,892 out-door patients. Of the former 118 were cured, and of the latter the 
number cured was 2,344. There is at present a dispute regarding the land on which this dis- 
pensary building is situated, but I am in hopes that this difficulty will disappear. 

44, - The two poor funds at Berhampore ure in a satisfactory condition, 

45. Pubnah.—There are five dispensaries in this district, viz., at Pubnah, Serajgunge, 
Coomercolly, Pudumdi and Doolye. ‘The last two are entirely supported by Meer Mehomed 
and Azeem Chowdry respectively. 

46, The financial position of the dispenearies at Pubnah, Serajgunge and Coomercolly 
was good during the year. At the close of the year there were to the credit of the institutions 
the sums noted againet each :—~ 

Pubnah 


Paba . w Ba 88 
jerajgur a 
Coomercolly 


eon, 6 


ag weg 188 
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47. Asum of Rs. 1,261 was also at the credit of the ifstitution st Doolye, which has 
worked satisfactorily, as will be seen from the table given below :— 





























Namo of dispensary. Number of patients treated. Tota,” | Cured. | Died. Preston 
Z - aoe aan 
i 
Pabnah .. 9s { esa 29 | 709 
Sanat, § |In-door of 
Serajgunge «sj gut-door 7 | 280 
Coomercolly ° Out-door 15 266 
Padumdi Out-door 8 | 447 
= ‘ ° 
Doolye lOut-door a1 | 652 
( 








48, Rajshahye.—There are disponsaries in this district at the following places, viz, :— 


e 1, Beauleah. : 4. Parley. 
2. Nattore. 5. Lallpore. 
3. Puttea. 4 6. Kurwebinara, 


. 
49. The first two are supported from funds contributed by*the late Rajah Prosanno 
Nath of Deghaputtea, and Noe. 3, 4 and 5 are supported by Coomar Paresh Narain of Putten. 
50. For the Beauleah dispensary a new building is being erected by Rajah Promotho 
Nath Roy, but it is not yet completed, and hence the accommodation for the patients is in a 
very unsatisfactory state. : 4 
51. The dispensaries are working well and are very useful, as will he seen from the table 
given below :— 























Ss | | =n Romaining 
Namo of diapentary. ae | Crared, | Roti, | Net in [Comsed 60] pygg, [at the end 

| H | yoar. 

A 4 es io 
Teauloah | 2618 | 1,541 244 |. | 656 34 48 
Nattore | 8974] 1,114] 1,216 30! 1,669; 16 29 
Puttea «| 1,610 | 1,509 53 de ih |} 10 q 
Parley wwe | U,7GL | 1,285 200]... 303 | 6 18 
Lallpore ss 986 557 i ee 336 | 10 22 
Kuruchmara ... ye aad 23h 130 #2]... 54 | 2 16 
Total | 11,083 | 6,086 | 1,806 30 | 2,920 77 155 
is i t 





52. The magistrate states that when he visited the Lallpore dispensary the institution 
seemed to be somewhat neglected, owing to its being situated at a distance from the station, as 
well as from the residence of Coomar Poresh Narain Roy, its supporter, and he brought the, 
fact to the notice of the Coomar who has now supplied all that: was necessary. 

58. The dispensary at Kuruchmara is mainly supported by Baboo Raj Conmar Sircar, 
who deserves great credit for his benevolence. The dispensary is, however, situated in a 
negleeted part of the district. ’ 

54, The Beaulesh alms-house, supported chicfly from the Tahirpore estate, is in « satisfac. 

tory condition. The number assisted is shown in the margin. 

55. Rungpore—The sudder station dispensary has a capital of 
Rs. 16,300, invested in Government securities, besides a monthly subscrip- 
tion of Re. 56. The institution is a useful one. There were 186 in-door and 4,856 out-door 
patients who received medical aid during the year. The number treated is less than that in the 
posting, year by nearly 1,000, which is owing to the branch dispensary at Mahagunge. having 

en opened, The number trented at the latter institution was also no less than Re. 3,077. 

56. The dispousary at Bhowaneegunge is a poor institution. There were only 221 cases 
troated during the year. The subscription list is reported sufficient for the wants of the 
dispensary. * 

57. There are two more dispensaries in the district at Oleepore and Batasun, supported 
entirely by Ranee Surnomoi and Rai Luchmeeput Sing Bahadoor. Both are useful institutions, 
as will be sgen from the number of patients treated during the year. 

Name g dispensary. s No. of patients treated. 
leapore oe ees 4 Je oe 

+ Batggun see ee as. eee ay, 2,024, 

., 58, With reference to Government order, No. 3227, dated 30th June 1868, I beg to sub- 
mit below the names of ancient architecturat structures or their remains in this division. 


Paupers ve 14,086. 
Bling =. B12 
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59, Bograk.—There is ‘a column near Joypore known ae a waiking stick of Bhima of 
Mohabharat. Mr. Wavell obtained an impression of the whole or a part of the inscription on 
the column, but it is not known what he has done with it, He is now absent on leave. There 
are also.a masonry ghit on the Korotya and a temple near Masthan, where a large fair and a 
gathering of pilgrims are held, and there is a long tradition of the celebrity of the place. 

60. Dinagepore.—The magistrate states that he has not collected materiuls on the subject, 
and he refers €o his predecessor’s letter, No. 459, dated November 1867, which was embodied in 
my predecessor Mr. Robinson’s letter, No. 78Ct., dated 26th November 1867, to Government, 
as also to Montgomery Martin’s history of Dinagepore. 

61, Maldak.—There are numerous arebitectural structures in this district, of which a list 
is given below, which are worth preservation, My predecessor Mr. Robinson already’ reported 
in detail on the subject of these ruins. It would be useless to attempt to preserve these ruins 
unless Government is disposed to spend a large sum for the purpose. All that can be done is 
to take photographs of them, and Mr. J. H.Ravenshaw, late magistrate of Maldah, who had taken 
excellent pictures of the ruins of Gour and Purovah, having now returned to India, may be 
asked to let Government have a collection of his prints. A Mr. Remmington, an amateur phot 
rapher, hus also, the magistrate states, lately tulten some very good photogyaphs of the rains. 
Mr. Campbell, the present district superintendent of Maldah, isa very good paotographer, and 
Tam sure he would gladly undertake a photographic tour amongst the ruins. of Gonr and 
Paroah, if Government would assist him by takfag some of his printe if approved of. 














Lier or ‘Arcurrecrurst, Sreuctores ar Gour ano Puroan. 


Gour ruins. —Nutty musjid ; Joma musjid; tomb of Shah Nyamut-ul-luh, a building eom- 
monly called Kuddum Russo! ; Sona mugjid, commonly called Barodoaree, a monument; Dokhol 
Darwaza; Joma masjid in Dighee, near Sadoollapore; mausoleum of Purana Peer. A wall of 
the fort is still existing in Gour which is commonly called Baisguza. 

Puroak.—Adeena mosque ; tomb of Narkahul Allum ; Syda 
a large wall; Chillakhana; tomb of Allahug; tomb of Prince E 
commonly called Khaoloohishahee; Ellukha mosque; 
Durgah ; caravanserai of Keroze Shah. 

62, Moorshedabad.—The mausoleum at Rowshun Bagh and Khosh Bagh have both been 
latoly repaired by the Public Works Department, and besides these the magistrate propones 
that the following ancient buildings should be preservod :— 

1.—An old mosque of great antiquity at Khyn, in the Jungipore sub-district, 

2.—The debris of a very old fine structure, ‘a serai,”’ supposed to have been constructed 
during the old Mogul empire. 

63. In Pubna there are no old architectural structures of any kind, and in Rajshahye also 
there are no interesting remains except a few mosques and temp'es, The most celebrated of the 
mosques is the one at Bagah, which is kept in repair by the owners of the Bagah endowment. 
There is also a small mosque of fine workmanship at Coomarpore, ton miles north-west of 
Beauleah. 

64. Similarly, in Rungpore there are ulso no ancient structures except the four mosques 
which were built some 4 to 500 years ago, alluded to in Mr. Robinson’s letter, No, 78, above 
alluded to. They are in charge of the fakirs who reside in them, and owing to their indigent 
‘circumstances the buildings remain in a state of permanent disrepair. ‘ 

65. Excepting the magistrate of Rajshahye, no other magistrate has touched in their 
general report on the subject alluded to in Government order, No. 835, dated 22ud June 1869. 
So far I am aware there is no zemindar in the division who has distinguished himself in any 
way by introducing a system of cleanliness and conservancy into his villages. 

66, - The magistrates of Bograh, Dinagepore, Moorshedubad and Rajshahye report. that, 
the eecuritios of the court inspector and others are sufficient. The magisteates of Maldah, 
Pubnah and Rungpore do not mention the subject, nor have they reported the number of acei- 
dental deaths in their districts. They have been called on to supply the omission, 


67. The table given below will show the number of accidental deaths in the districts of 
Bograh, Dinagepore, Moorsbedabad and Rajshahye. 












Jarwe wall ; Chillakhana, 
I-lah z the stone mosque 
Chillakhaua, Borah 








Booran. 





| Killed b; 
Burnt. | lightning. 


By drown- | By suake- \Killodby wild] Killed by | By fallof | By fall fro 
fog. dite. animals, aligators, | buildings. trees, 
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Dinacerore. 
F cited oy | tty wie 
By drowning.| Snake-bite, | Brent. | tigttninge | beasts 
ss xr en - | 
oes a eee — 
Men ! 38 63 5 10 1 Ww 
Women | 35 63 5 2 | 3 
Boys | 7 24 14 1 
Girls, / 61 28 8 . 
7 et . ke ck 
MoonsiepaBap. 
| | | ; se iy j ; ing In ie af ts h _ 
la Arowniug.| Suoke-bite | fharnte envi | Wye Rel Bs other 
| i ( 
oe Ss = 
Men wf 2 | 68 at 3 1 
Women...) 18 | 1G 1 
Boys a n 22 
Girls ee | w | (7 3 7 
fogs Ne Pe Ne pitas: he fr #1 : a 
Rassnany 
7 i ie im 1 : 1 pitten by mind 1 
8 By will it sy naan ty other 
i | Burnt Aiatin "b camtini “fe ieeiae 
| 
ee es -1- i + = 
Men ete tt om! 2 ht 4 7 ; o 
Women ... 2s Wa | 2 ee és Vv 8 
Boys 6 | BB BS. \ ee 1 20 4 
Girls a 9 | 42 Is er = 13 ¢ 6 
| 


alarmingly wnmerous, and 1 would 
came of the most yenomous kinds of 





Tn ail these districts the deaths from snake-hite 
therefore recommend that re s for the destruction « 
snakes be sanctioned. 

In Dinagepore the number of deaths by drowning ix suspiciously large. The magistrate’s 
attention will be directed to the matter. 
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Weekly Return of Traffic Receipts on Indian Railways. 





EAST INDIAN RAILWAY MAIN LINE. 
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EAST INDIAN RAILWAY JUBBULPORE LINE. 
Approximate Return of Uraffie for first 2 days of July 1870 vn 223 miles open, 
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EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY, 
Approximate Return of Traffe for lat 5 days of Mine W870 on V3} miles open. 
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Meteorological Telegraphic Report for the period 10th to 16th July 1870. 
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© Velocity of wind in miles per bone. 
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Weekly Report of Rainfall compiled at the Metegrological Reporter’s Office 
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Metevrologicad Reporter to the Government of Bengal. 
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Mean Pressures and Temperatures of the preceding Talle reduced to aca level, with mean 
Wind directions 
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Meteorological Reporter to the Government of Bengal. 
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Results of the Meteorological Observations taken at the Surveyer-General’s 
Office, Calcutta, from 8th to 14th July 1870. 
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The mean Barometer, as likewise the Dry and Wet Bulb Thermometer means, are derived 
from (he twenty-four hourly observations made during the day 

The Dew-point is computed with the Greenwich constants,—The figures in column teu 
represenb the humic of the air, the complete saturation of which being taken at tinity.— 
The reeciver of the lower rain gauge is 1} fevt, and that of the Anemonieter 7U ieet 10 inches, 
he level of the ground.-—The velocity of wind, as indicated by Robiusou’s Ancmometer, 
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ig registered trou noon to noon, es 
The extreme variation of temperature during the past seven days 14-9 
The mux, temperature during the past seven days 93-7 
Phe max. temperature during the corresponding period of the past year 0-0 
‘The mean humidity during the past seven days LD O83 
The mean humidity during the correspouding period of the’past year 6. _<O*ST 
luches. 
d {by lower rain gauge we OSL 
The total fall of rain from 8th to 14th .. by Aimiomatee eae ae 
Ditto ditto, average of sixteen previous years ny) 
Ditto between the lst January and the 14th current =... 22-71 
Ditto ditto ditto, average of 16 years... 30-11 


Gorgenautn Sey, 
In charge of the Observatory. 
The 18th July 1870, 





Parvtep ny Epwix Mozars Lewis, av rae Benoat Sxoeetinsat Ovrice, 


Gu. 30 
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OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Non-Subscribers to the Gazette may receive the SuPYLEMENT, separately, on payment of six Rupies per 
annum if delivered in Calcutta, ov twelve Rupees if seat by Post. 


Collection and preservation of Sanskrit Manuscripts. 


From F. Sroutezea, Esq., vit.v., Honorary Seerctary, Asiatic Socicty of Bengal, to the 
Hon’ ate A. Even, Sceretary to the Government of Bengal,—(No, 395, dated Caleutta, 
the 27th June 1870.) 


Revurnine to the correspondence noted on the margin, regarding the conservation of 
use of Sanskrit manuseripts 
, Lam desired by the Council 





No. 6557 dated 23rd November 1868, Government 














of Bengal. : 8 L 
No. $09 dated Ist May 1869, Asiatie Society of Of the Asiatic Society to forward a copy of 

Bengal. _ Babi Réjendralila Mitra’s report on the subject, 

pens OA Hate 28a May 1869, Goverment oF explaining: the operations which have been inati- 
ongal. 


tuted by the Socicty for that purpose, in accord- 
ance with the orders of the Government of Bengal. 

2. A specimen copy of No. 1 of the notices of Sanscrit MSS. is herewith enclused, 
as well as copies of the lists noted in paragraph 8 of Balnt Rajendrdlila Mittra’s letter. 

8. ‘The slight alteration in the arrangement. of printing has also been explained by 
Babi Rajendrélila Mitra, and the Council of the Society hopes that the change will be advan- 
tageous. as 

4. The expenses incurred by the Society for the above object of collecting MSS, 
during the latter half of the official year 1869-70 are detailed in the accompanying bill; and 
in sulynitting the same for the consideration of the Goverment of Bengal, 1 am desired by 
the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal to request that the Society may be sanctioned 
to draw a quarterly or half-yearly advance, equal to one-fourth, or one-half, of the annual 
grant sanctioned for the purpose, A detailed. statement of the half-yearly expenses will be 
prepared and submitted to Government of Bengal if desired. 

5. Béba Rajendréléla Mitra expects to publish annually three or four numbers of 
notices of Sayscrit MSS. Of No. 1 of these notices 150 copies have been printed, and they 
are now at the disposal of the Government of Bengal. 

6, With regard to the distribution of the notices, I am desired by the Council of the 
Asiatic Society to submit a list of persons to whom copies could be sent, for the favorable 
consideration of the Government of Bengal. ‘Lhe spare copies of these notices, the Council 
would suggest, may be sold to the public at one rupee per number. 













From Basu Rasennnanaza Mirra, to the Scerctary, Asiatic Socicty of Bengal. 


Lave the honor to submit the following report on the operations carried on 
during the last official year for collecting information regarding Sanscrit MSS. extant 
in native librerics. 

2. The final orders of Government on the subjact were received in May 1869. 1 
happened to be wiwell at the timo, and nothing was done until my arrival at Benares in the 
middle of June following, when I commenced to collect lists of such rare MSS. as were 
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available in that‘city, Althouglt some ultra orthodox pundits were averse to allow their 
collection to be examined and analysed for the information of Europeans, I had no diffi- 
eulty in inducing several persons to allow me access to their libraries for the purpose of 
tuking notes and copiés of such MSS. as I liked, and obtained much valuable information 
from some of the professors of the local Sanscrit College. ‘I'wo native gentleenets of the city, 
Babiis Harischundra and Situla Persada, very obligingly placed the whole of their collections, 
cach containing upwards of two thousand works at iny disposul, and pundit Vinayake’ Shastri 
brought me a few rare MSS. of the Kalpa Sutras‘and of the Sikshas. The Rajgurep of 
Benares and several other pundits also offered me assistance, and IT soon had & total of 
upwartls of five thousand MSS. at. my disposal. Owing, however, to the delicate state of my 
health at the time, and my stay at Benares having been limited to seven weeks only, F could 
not examine morc than about half of them. These were mostly works of which the Asiatic 
Socicty possess copies. The few that appeared to me to be new have been included in the 
accompanying volume of “notices.” 








3. The principle on which the notices have been drawn up has already been explained 

* Proc. Asintic Society, Bengal, for Muy 1869, in my minute of April 1869.* I have taken the 

page 127, et seq. catalogue: of the Society’s library for my guide, 

and described only such works as were not included in it, exeept when better MSS, were met 
with than are to be found in Caleutta, 


' 

4. The plan of quoting initial and the concluding sentences, as also the epigraphs whicti 
was first suggested by me and approved by Goverument, rendered a departure from the 
tabular form originally proposed unavoidably necessary, but none of the heads of information 
recommended by Mr. Stokes have been omitted, and on the whole the form adopted will, I 
believe, be found to be in every respect convenient. It has greatly economised space and 
obviated the necessity of printing in narrow columns long extracts mostly in verse and 
other matter not fit to be tabulated, 


5. Among the works noticed I would draw the attention of the committee to the 
Upanishads, most of which are rarc, aid lve hitherto been known only through Duperron’s 
translation of the Persian version of Dara Sckoh, From threc to five copies of cach of them 
have now been obtained and placed at the disposal of professor Ramamaya Tarkaratna for 
publication in the Bibliotheca Indica. The little treatises on Vedic Phonetics (Nos, 1382 
to 136) are also rare, and of considerable interest. Professor Max Miiller in his history of 
Sanscrit literature notices only one of them, that of Narada, and the others therefore, I 
imagine, will be uew to many scholars in Europe. The commentary of Surcsvara on the 
Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad, and that of Sankarananda on the Atharva Upanishads, are also 
worthy of note. Most of the dramatic works noticed are not included in the list annexed to 
professor Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, some of the medical works are also valuable, and the 
Mahabhashya is remarkable for age and accuracy. Although 204 works have becn noticed, 
of which sixty-nine are portions of the Vedas or commentaries thereon, twenty-six are 
treatises on Vedic ceremonials, and cight parts of the Vedangas, cleven are on the Vedanta, 
eight on the nyaha, and two on astronomy, onc of them being an exposition of Arabic terms 
borrowed by the brahmins, Of grammatical treatises, two only are included in the list, and of 
medical compilations five; but law, rituals, poetry, and the drama are represented init by 
six, twelve, twenty-eight, and fourteen codices respectively. 


6. On my return to Calcutta, a pundit was employed on a salary of Rs. 30 2 ‘month, 
and. travelling allowances to procced to the mofussil. He commenced operations at Krish- 
nagur, and in five months collected the names and short descriptive accounts of about four 
hundred MSS. new to the Socicty. Among these are included a number of Tantras belonging 
to the Raja of Krishnagur, but few of them are of any great antiquity. Notices of these 
have been drawn up in the prescribed form, and will be sent to press m the course of the 
next mouth, 


7.’ In March last advantage was taken of the Revd. Mr. Long’s trip to Dacca to send the 
pundit to that district, and he has since been employed there. The field, however, does -not 
seem to be promising, aud no work of any value has yet been met with. I have therefore asked 
the pundit to return to Krishnagur, where and in the neighbouring town'of Nuddea, the 
most renowned scat of the Nyaya school in Bengal, there remains much yet to be done. 


8. In July 1869 two MSS. lists were obtained from the Home office, one containing 
the names of 2,744 works said to be owned by pundit Radhakrishna of Lahore, and the other 
of works supposed by the Nepalee pundits to be rare in Nepalee libraries at Khatmandu, 
Both these have been printed and copies are herewith submitted for inspection. The first 
contains the names of a great number of scarce works, but it has been much swelled out by 
inserting the same treatise under different names in different places. The Nepalese list con- 
tains nothing of any value. 


9. ‘Nominal lists have likewise been obtained from the renowned it 
Sv4mi of Vrindavana, and from different parts of Bengal, extracts from which will ere long be 


published, 
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10. Much has not been done in the way of purchasing MSS. at Benares. 1 could 
= obtain only nine 
Ponomasns. codices, and three 

















# Tattrénusandhéna, + Ekérora Purdy nan 
‘Tattvaprakésiké, Peéinra Chandrika. have since been 
Bante ane Luisa tie Tingale chan Sutra with the commentary purchased in Cal- 

raniamalk, of Haldywilha. King j 
Syanta prdgas Chitacindsia. Sak yoyann Grihya Sore exitiey soaking anal 
Darmpaurnaméan préyas chittakériké. Kapilé Sanita. twelve as per mar- 
Pravoriahrs, By Rents ay Hiranyaker’ Sutm, gi* Eleven (?) 
Bandéyanasomaprayoga (incomplote. + Kan Sutra, ees 
Dikeraya “penminiy : Pancha Sikwhé. MSS. have likewise 
tempore 7 been copied.+ An 
ni Antothtiprayoga. | fra 
Chayana paddhati. opportunity « lately 


offered for securing, 
a copy of Séyani’s commentary on tho Archika of the Sima Veda but as the Socicty has 
resolved to print that work in the Bibliotheca Indica, I did not decm it necessary to avail 
myself of it. 

* * * * * * * 











Annual General Report of the Patna Division for 1869-70. 
o Pe 


From R. P. Jenkins, Esq., Commiszioner of Patna, to the Officiating Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, General Department,—(No, 213, dated Bankipore, the 14th 
June 1870.) 


I wave the honor to submit my annnal general report for the years 1869-70, 
and in so doing beg to apologize for the delay which hus occurred in the transmission of it, 
and which is owing to the non-receipt of the requisite information from the district officers. 


CoLp-wEATHER TOUR. 
* * * * * * * 


The following extract, from Mr. Metealfo’s report is deserving of notice :— 

“ Taccompanied Colonel Lawrence up to Tribanee; the place is indeed romantic and 
picturesque. The name is derived from three rivers, the Guuduck locally called Naraany, the 
Pundy, and the Kalapani, meeting together at this spot. ‘The place is esteemed sacred by the 
natives. Two fairs are annually held here, when about 8 to 10,000 persons it is estimated 
resort to the spot. Different species of merchandise, brought from the Nepal and British 
territories, to the value of several thousands of rupees, are bought and suld. Near Baloastan, 
British territory, 1 found stone of a peculiar color, from which probably copper may be 
extracted. Samples will be forwarded to the Government chemist for assay.” 

* * * * * * * 





7. Shahabad.—The following extract deserves notice—“I rode one morning to the 
Karmanassa river, about two milos from my camp. ‘The valley here is fall of add trees, which, 
like most of the trees in the plateau, are stunted in growth from being prematurely cut; what 
would be a valuable property is there rendered next to uscless, and the remedy is hard to sug- 
gest, clearly, without some kind of legislation.” Ile then mentions, that the owner of this 
Extensive and valuable property receives only Re. 1-12 a year from each wood-cutter in the 
shape of reut. I mention this point in case Government: may think it proper to call the 
attention of the forest department to this forest, and to others still larger in and about the 


Rhotas plateau of hills. 
* * * * * * Be 


Wearner anv Pusuic Hearrn. 


9. Chimparun.—The season has been marked by a scarcity of rain when compared with 
the usual fall, Sufficient rain fell during the year, and the agricultural outtura was on 
the whole good. The bhadoi and paddy crops yielded a fair harvest, the rubbee crops, though 
poorer than the bhadoi, gave an average outturn. It is said that the yield of the year will, 
to.some extent, make up for the deficiencies of the preceding year, 

10, Notwithstanding the fairly prosperous condition of the crops, sickness in the shape 
of cholera and fever in an epidemic form broke out with virulence at Rampore, Lowrea, and 
Bettiah, during the months of July, August, and September 1869, Special native doctors 
‘were sent out and other prompt measures were taken to render assistance to the sufferers, and 
to theck the progress of the disease. Still the loss of life was excessive. The Maharajah, 
who seems to take an active interest in the welfare of his people, is said to have given his best 
aatistance at this crisis. One of tho native doctors is reported to havo died from the effects, 
of ‘the fever at that time raging. 

11.‘ Gyc.—The weather is reported to have boen wnusually hot during the year; the 
‘rainfall has ‘been above the average, and amounted to 45°57 inches. 
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12, The health of the Europeans in the civil station has been good on the whole, but 
daring the hot months of May and June a fow amongst them suffered from diarrhea and 
dygentery, induced by the intense heat. The thermometer in tho month of May 1869 stood 
as high as 115° in the shade. ars ; 

13. The pnblic health was also decidedly better than usual; no severe epidemic having 
appeared in the district. A fow deaths, caused by heat apoplexy, were reported by the police ; 
eome isolated cases of cholera were also reported from the Aurungabad sub-division, but the 
disease cannot: be*said to have raged in an epidemic form. 

14, Patna.—In Patna too the weather during the carly part of the year was extremely 
hot, the rains did not set in until late, although the fall was plentiful and abundant. The 
registcted rainfull was 264 inches, while that for the same period of the previous year was 
only 15 inches, The crops were good all over the district. . 

15. The health of the people may be said to have been tolerably good. In the Behar 
sub-division there were one or two small outbreaks of cholera and small pox, but these were 
not of an epidemic character, In Patna city, there were some few cases of cholera, but 
such is the ease every year, and the cause ton great extent may be attributed to the bad 
supply of water. ‘The troops in the Dinapore cantonments, and the community of Europeans 
at Khagowl, enjoyed wonderful immunity from discase of all sorts. : 

16. The road to Gya is fast approaching completion. A mail-cart now ruts with much 
advantage to the public. The roads throughout the district have been maintained in tolerably 
fair order. The Behar and Bykutpore and RajgKeer roads have been much improved by the 
sums expended on them in the way of relief during the famine, : 

17. The ferries are reported to be in good condition. 

18. No Government buildings of any importance have been undertaken in this district 
during the year. The municipality have, however, commenced building a large market in the 
heart of the town at an expenditure of Rs. 35,407, sanctioned by Government from the sale 
proceeds of the Wahabee estates. 

19. Sarun.—The Magistrate of Saran reports that the heat during the spring and 
summer of 1869 was intolerable, and the season was unusually free from stormse During the 
months of April, May, and Jane 169, the thermometer ranged between 112° and 125°. The 
rainfall was latterly however abundant, amounting to 43 inches. A very severe storm of wind 
and rain occurred in the end of October 1869, followed by an inundation of the Gogra and 
Ganges, which is said to be one of the highest floods experienced since 1845. The town of 
Chuprah was flooded in several places, and several of the high roads were submerged. The 
rain and flood, however, did much good to the country by securing a good moisture for the 
spring crops and for indigo. 

20. The state of public health was good in the early part of the year. Great appre- 
hensions were entertained, that in consequence of the unusual heat of the year, the dearness 
of the food, and the low point to which all wells had run, cholera would break out during the 
hot season; such was not, however, fortunately the case. Latterly, with the rains, cholera 
commenced and raged for some time with great virulence. It is said that 488 persons died 
in Chuprah alone, and 2,731 persons in the whole district. In October the epidemic dis- 
appeared, and during the remainder of the year the publie health was good. 

21. Shahabad.—The civil surgeon has furnished a full report on the weather and public 
health of this district. It appears that during the months of April and May the beat was 
excessive, and the fall of rain up to 22nd June was very scanty. After this, :ain fell copiously, 
the total fall duriug the year amounting to 48°21 inches. On the Sth October 1869, the 
station was visited by a terrific storm, attended with severe thunder and lightning, and consi- 
derable damage was done to houses, gardens, and trees. This was followed next day by an 
inundation caused by the overflowing of the two large rivers Soane and Ganges, and the ronds 
and the principal streets of the town were flooded. 

22. Cholera prevailed very extensively in the district generally, and.at Arrah, Jugdis- 
ore, and Sasseeram especially, for a period of between three and four months, viz., from the 
latter end of April to the middle of August 1869, and committed great havoé, The civil 
surgeon, the sub-askistant surgeon, and the native doctors rendered very great assistance to 
the sufferers, by distributing medicines and attending personally to cases when brought to 

notice. On the 18th July the disease made its uppearance in the Arrah jnil, and 16 cases 
occurred, of which five proved fatal before arrangements could be made for removing the 
prisoners into camp. 

28. Small-pox also showed itself in the neighbourhood of Bhubooa in the early part 
of the year, and again at the close of it. The native doctor was deputed to visit the infected 
villages, and to vaccinate all unprotected persons. 

24. Tirhoot.—The rainfall in this district, though considerably larger than in the preced- 
ing year, was still much below the average, and was also very different in different parts. For 
jnatance, a heavy fall at the commencement drowned the rice crop in the low lands of the 

jpore sub-division, while in Hajeepore the crop was utterly spoilt by the sudden rise of the 
Ganges in October 1869. In some parte of the district the crops gave a fair average yield, 
while in others it failed entirely, is reported that in the Tajpore eub-division deaths from 
famine would have inevitably resulted had not relief measures been adopted on a considerable 
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scale, In the Durbhunga sub-division the rice crop throughput was excellent, as aleo were the 

tobacco and the mbbee, 

. 25. The public health on the whole has been satisfactory everywhere, except in the sub- 

divisions of Durbhanga and Modhoobuny, where cholera broke gut with great severity. 
Prompt measures were adopted to arrest the progress of the disease. 


Punic Cuarines. 


26. Chumparun.—The dispensaxics both at Bettiah and Motecharce afe said to be in a 
Janguishipg state. A new subscription liet has been opened by the Magistrate, and some of 
the court amlahs have subscribed ; but the general public do not take any real interest in these 
institutions. ‘ 

27. A banker, by name Rucktoo Shaw, has commenced constructing a bridge over the 
river Imrit aa cost of Rs. 6,000. 

28. Gya,—Considerable improvements have been effected in the pilgrim hospital at Gya, 
A new compound wall of stone has been raised in place of the unsightly mud wall which 
formerly cxisted, and a new dead-house and leper and cholera wards have been built. The 
improvements were carried out at a cost of Rs. 1,545. Tho idea of building a new hospital 
has been abaidoned for want of sufficient, funds, and it has been decided to improve the exist- 
ing building@s much as possible. The charitable dispensary at Sherghotty is beginning to im- 

rove under the management of the sub-divisional officer. Donatione to the amount of Re. 300 

ve been obtained, and the subscriptidns have been raised to Rs. 30 per mensem.- With 
these funds the sub-divisional officer hopes soon to be ina position to build a suitable house, 
which will afford proper accommodation to in-door patients. The deputy inspector-general 
of hospitals has also sanctioned a sufficiently liberal enpply of medivines. Another small 
dispensary was got up here by the exertions of Mr. Birch, tho assistant superintendent of 
police. A house was rented for it in the bazaar, where lodging and medicine were provided 
gratuitously for pilgrims falling ill on the road. ’ But in about five or six months the interest 
of the general public began to diminish, and this institution collapsed ; its funds were amalga- 
mated with that of the other dispensary, 

29, The Nowada hospital is reported to be in a bad condition. The subscriptions are not 
paid with regularity, and donations are unsolicited. 

80. Patna.—The charitable dispensury at, Patna is in a prosperous condition. It was 
at first proposed to add a second story to the present building, but the native. gentlemen have 
come forward so liberally with their subscriptions, that it is now in contemplation to erect a 
new building altogether, on a more suitable site, and on a much Jarger scale. 

81, The Behar dispensary is also in good condition, Until lately, much inconvenience 
was felt, for the want of a suitable building, but the Ranee of Ticcaree has very kindly 
complied with the request of the committee, and given up a house formerly used as a school- 
house for a dispensary. Some additions have been made to this house so as to allow of its 
accommodating eight or ten in-door male and four female patients. The house, however, has 
been found too small for its requirements, and the erection of a suitable building in the old 
fort hus accordingly been sanctioned. The expense will be met from the surplus municipal 
fund, ry 

32, The dispensary at Dinapore has been freely resorted to, and affords relief to great 
numbers who attend daily for advice and cure. 

33. A charitable dispensary was established at Barb on the Ist March 1867. The average 
monthly subscriptions amount to Re. 21. The institution is largely attended. Several native 
gentlemen, among whom the names of Moonshee Ameer Ally Khan and Baboo Kunhya Dyal 
stand prominent, have given donations amounting to Rs. 240 for the erection of u dispensary 
building, and the construction of a bridge leading to it. A plotof land has also been given 
by Moonshee Ameer Ally, on which the building has been erected. 

84, Sarun.—The Chuprah charitable dispensary was founded in 1855 by Roy Shah 
Bunwary Lall Bahadoor, who generously erected a building at his own expense. During the 
year under‘report, 415 in-door patients were treated in the hospital, and medicines were 
distributed to 3,618 out-door patienta. The annual subscription to the dispensary is only 
Rs. 240, of which Rs. 140 is paid by the Maharajah of Hutwa, and a nearly similar sum by the 
Maharajah of Bettiah. The institution, however, enjoys an endowment of Rs. 16,200, which 
materially augments the income. An effort was made by Dr. Macleod to increase the sub- 
scription list; he has, however, entirely failed to obtain any’ general support from the public, 

85. Shnkabad.—The dispensary at Arrah is very popular, and confers real benefit on the 
people, who in vast numbers seck relief from it. During the year 1869-70 there were no less 
than 7,980 out-door patients, besides 280 in-door patients who were treated at the dispensary. 
In addition to the interest of Re. 10,000, at 5} per cent., the institution is supported by 
mouthly subscriptions, which during the year amounted to Rs. 629. 

86. The Jugdispore dispensary is in good order, and continues to be supported by 
Messrs. Burrows, Thompson, and Mylne, zemiudars of the estate. There were 3,869 out-door 
and 155 in-door pationts, who received reliof daring the year. * 

87. The condition of the Sasseeram dispensary is said to be very unsatisfactory, the people 
are apathetic, and the funds are insufficient for the support of the institution. The present 
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accommodation consists of a small, low, dingy room attached to the lock-up. Sassecram is a 
large and important town, and it is but fair that a proper dispensary should be built, anda 
regular monthly subscription collected. 

38, The dispensary at Buxar is in good condition. The monthly subscriptions amounted 
to nearly Rs, 930 during’ the year. 

89: Tirhoot—The Moziflerpore dispensary continues to be well attended and resorted to. 

40. At Seetamarec the sum of Rs. 1,200 has been placed at the disposal of the sub- 
divisional officer, by Rajah Rughoonundun Sing, and Raj Coomar Baboo Gopal Narain, of 
Soor Sund, for the erection of a charitable dispensary, with the promise that more money will be 
forthcoming if the present amount proves insufficient. The Durbhunga charitable dispensary 
continues to flourish under the enpervision of the court of wards’ manager. 

41. At Modhoobuny a dispensary has been opened through the exertions of Mr. Mosley, 
the sub-divisional officer, and a building for this institution is in course of ,constroction. 
Another dispensary is about to be opened at Jainugeur on the borders of Nepal ; sufficient 
funds having been subscribed by the people for the maintenance of a native doctor. 

42. The dispeusarics at Tajpore and Hajeepore arc working well; the new building at 
the latter place is not yet completed, 





Pustic Feetie. 


43. Chumparun.—There is nothing of importance to remark on this subject. The 
people nppcar to be generally contented and prosperbus, although the income tax is no doubt 
most distasteful to them. ,All disputes between the planters and the ryots have entirely 
ceased, and the relation between those two sections of the community has now become happier 
than-it has been for years. ; 

44. Gga.—Mr. Palmer, the Magistrate, writes, that to give any opinion on this point is 
a subject of some difficulty, chiefly because of the apathy and character of the people of this 
district. It is said that public feeling does not demonstrate itself in any special manner. The 
income tax, and especially Act XXIII. of 1869, is a subject of general complaint. It was 
sometime before the public could be brought to Lelieve that they were not being imposed upon, 
and it, was only by carcful explanation on the part of the fssessors that, this feeling was in any 
way removed. ee 

45, Patna.—Nothing particular has occurred in this district to excite any general public 
feeling. Certain arrests were made of people supposed to have Wahabee proclivities, but this 
excited little or no interest. The income tax is, however, odious to the people, and is paid 
with great reluctance. 

46. Sarun—The state of public fecling in this district is described as good on the 
whole, and the people are contented and loyal. When an experimental census was being 
taken last. year it caused some excitement; every body regarded it with some dread, Tbe 
educated few imagined that they detected in it the germ of a new tax, while the more ignorant 
regarded it as a strange ill-omencd thing, which could not fail to be the precursor of some 
calamity. This feeling, however, gradually wore off as the census was made, and it is believed 
that when the next census is taken no such fecling will be found. 

«47. There is, however, a strong public feeling against the income tax. 

48. Shahabad—The income tax is said to be very unpopular, and as a rule natives of 
all claases do their best. to avoid paying whut is justly demandable from them. On the whole, 
the year bas passed ofl’ tranquilly. In spite of the distress which prevailed more or less during 
a portion of the year owing to the failure of crops and the consequent high prices of all articles 
of food, no increase of crime happened. Tbe zemindars are beginning to appreciate the advan- 
tages of irrigation works, und although opposed to any innovation that muy tend to lighten 
their pockets, they will perceive before long that money thus spent is money gained. 

49. Tirkoot.—No general expression of public feeling has been evoked on any subject 
except the income tax, the dislike te which is very general and very marked. The Magistrate 
reports that in the sudder station a meeting was lately held by some of the more influential 
natives to confer on the subject. This fact alone speaks a great deal for the general feeling on 
the subject. , 

50. Indigo questions are at peace, and indeed the cearcity and high prices have done 
much here, ag well xs in all the districts north of the Ganges, to reconcile the people to the 
fact that indigo planting is not the curse that diseontents would make it out to be. Tho 
advances made by the {actorics went to lighten the difficulty arising from high prices and taxes. 


ARCHEOLOGY. 








51. Chumparun.—The only architectural remains in this district aro two stone pillars, 
bearing inscriptions in a very ancient character. It is eupposed that they were monumente 
erected on the overthrow of Buddhism in this district, although the Magayah by tradition 
claim them to mark the burying place of their former king Bheem Sing. Hence they are 
‘oeally called heen dats, | . 

52.. “Gya.—The Magistrate reports that the only ancient architectural etructures in ‘the 
district, the condition of which he has been able to ascertain, are the temples at Bodh Gya and 
Kooch. 1t is said that with the exception of slight injuries, the temple at Bodh Gya has aot 
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suffered much for hundreds of years, but the latter building, »which is constructed of brick and 
mud cement, is reported to have sustained damages during the last rains. 

53, There are many other ancient buildings in Gya. A full report on these was subs 
mitted to Government last year. Photographic views of theso, remains were also lately 
forwarded to Government. The Magistrate, however, has not been able to ascertain their 
condition, and to report on them this year. 

5, Patna,—There is a cave at Rajgeer which is considered worth photographing, and 
regarding which tho snb-divisional‘oflicer of Behar writes as follows: “ This caveis on the 
south sid® of the hill, which rises to the right onentering the village opposite to the present, 
village of Rajgeer. The doorway is at no t height above the valley, and is almost on 
a level with the floor of the chamber. The chamber itself is cut in the solid rock, almost 
square, the°longer side being that which runs pafallel with the hill, There are said to 
be inscriptions round the doorway. The chamber contains a stone goddess, and is nearly 12 or 
18 feet high. The cave is entirely artificial, and is belicved to be of Buddhist origin. 

65. At Baragon there ure also remains of a noted Buddhist monastery and numerous 
statues, which are perhaps also worth photographing. The principal remains consist of three 
or four huge.mounds, still about 80 fect: above the surrounding level. These are said to repre- 
sent the regains of the largest Buddhist monastery which ever existed in these parts. The 
mounds are of brick, with here and there large stones let in. Certain excavations have been 
made into one or two of these mounds, gnd stone flooring, steps and pillars have been found, 
There are soveral curious gods and goddesses still within these ruins, There are some tanks 
immediately to the west and south of these rnins. ‘T'o the norths' old fort about 60 square 
yards, with four or five towers (one at each angle and one facing a lake), In the Behar fort 
there is also an old pillar which is considered worthy of protection. The pillar lies partly 
buried in the ground, but its greater length is uncovered and exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather, 

66, There are some old caves at Giryalk, full particulars regarding which can be found 
in General Cuningham’s archmological survey report. 

57. Satun—There are no buildings in this district which are in any way deserving of 
notice. A very old brick mosque is to be seen at Barrowlee, but it is in no way remarkable 
for its architecture. There is also a curions fort at Madhopore, Buraria, and another at Man- 
jhee. In the latter there is a long subterrancan passage which might some day be explored. 
"At present it is shut up. 

58, Shahabad.—The important architectural remains of this district have been fully de- 
scribed in a former report to Government, and their photographs are now before Government. 

The most important of these are :-— 

1, The fortress of Rhotasgur. 

2. Sheregur, 

8. The monument of Shere Shah. 

4, The Chynepore fort. 

5.- The monument of Ikhtiar Khan. A full and interesting account of all these wil! 
be found in a chapter of “ Montogomery Martin’s History uf Hastern India.” ‘The fortress of 
Rhotasgur is said to be just commencing to full into that stage of decay that must lead to 
rapid dilapidation unless repairs are speedily applied to it. Mr. Macnamara, the district 
engineer, roughly estimates the cost of the required repairs at about Ns. 20,000, | At Sheregur 
there is nothing in the way of architectural remains that may be considered worth preserving. 
The monument of Shere Shah was once repaired by Government a few years ago, und is in 
tolerably good condition, The monument of Ikhtiar Khan is considered to be in no way 
inferior to the monument of Shere Shab at Sassveram, and is said to be in very fair preservation, 

59, Lirkoot.—Nothing to remark upon this subject exists in Tirhoot. 


























Annual General Report of the Cooch Behar Division. 


From Cotonat J. C, Haveuton, 0.8.1, Commissioner of the Cooch Behar Division, to the 
Secretary to the Government of Bongal,—(No. 1604, dated Julpigores, the 16th June 
1870.) “ 

I gearer greatly the delay which has occurred in Sabonting: tho annual general 
report of this division, and can only plead that it has arisen from no neglect on my part. The 
daily increasing demand for reports and returns in all dopartments ronders it impossible for 
me to comply with them punctually, without negloct of some current duty. 

2. The Commissioner’s tour commenced, as last year, with a visit to the Government 
wards’ institution, Benares, to see the wards as per.mar- 


h of ouch Behar, gin. The Cooch Behar lads are reforred to in the report 
Joteuder in Kower. Members of the OD that state, and tho rajah of Bijnee has begn reported 
ign et Hore cee through the Buard of Revenue. This trip wfonded an 


A opportunity for comparing tho cultivation of this quarter 
with that of Purnesh and the trans-Ganges country, which was eminently in favor of the 
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former. In fact, 1 do not think I have anywhere seen such magnificent crops as wero pro- 
duced by the tillago and favorable season of lust yoar. ‘his trip occupied eight days. After 
holding sessions and despatching urgent business, I proceeded to Cooch Behar, the immediate 
charge of which I undertook in addition to my other duties, to allow of the deputy commis- 
sioner obtaining lcave of absence. | retained chargo till 15th January, during which period 
several parts of the district were visited, and opportunities occurred of observing some of the 
results of native qule. In one place, on the road to a larze narket, the holders of the market 
had, for the convenience of the public, erected a bridge over a stream. The dewan of the 
late rajah had, in previons years, farmed ont a ferry at this spot; he therefore osered the 
bridge fo be pulled down, ‘so that the rajah’s interest might vot suffer.” In another place, 
T visited what had been a very large weekly market, and learnt that the farmor of it was to 
bo sold up for arrears of rent, His case,"as related to me by an uninterested perfon on the 
spot, was certainly a hard one. Hi- grandfather had, ab a groat expense, alld with much 
pains, established the market, making some miles of good road leading to it. He, and his 
fon after him, paid rent to the rajah. ‘The markct was in tho rajah’s ostato of Patgram in 
Tungpore. ‘I'he Bor Ayee Ghornee, or chief concubine of the late rajuh, had an estate in 
Cooch Behar only separated from this market by a stream, on the banks of which she set up 
an opposition market. ‘The wholo influence of the rajal’s officers was used to induce the 
people to sive up the old market and frequent the new one, so that the old matket was gra- 
dually abuudoned. ‘he holder of it, however, wasnot allowed to resign his leaso, and he 
had been sued in the Rungpore court, and was abont to be sold up, when fortunately his case 
became known to me. . 

3. After receiving the Bhootea envoys at Buxa on 10th January, I proceeded to 
Doobreo and Gowalparah. The station at Doobree hus been much improved by the laying 
out of roads; but buildings are still wanting, the estimates of the Department of Public 
Works being too extravagant for adoption. 

4, he vemindar of Goureepore, six miles from Doobree, has taken a hint givon him 
last year, and is imitating the zomindar of Mechparah, improving his town by constructing 
regular roads with brick drains and bridges where needed, He has declined to take any 
compensation for the land required for tho station of Doobreo, and has registered a deed of 
gift of it to Government, 

5. At Gowalparah the various ollices were inspecied as usual. ‘The cutcherry was found 
to havo been brought into u more orderly condition. It had been determined to retain the 
jail in its old position. ‘The correspondonce bout this jail is curious. In 1854. the medical 
officer in charge found no lnuguage too strong to condemn its situation. In 1870 the 
medical officer is of opinion that it is tho most salubrious spot that could be found. ho 
only change observable since my first inspection of it in 1862 is the introduction of a number 
of new registers into the office. 

6. From Gowalparah I proceeded into the Caro Ilills to the north, and met the 
chiefs as by appointment made the previous year. ‘This has been separately reported to 
Government. Returning, one of the sowars escorting me had a narrow escape from drown- 
ing at the Jenarec river, having tumbled in jn consequence of the insufficicney of the ferry, 
Iregret to say I bad drawn the ationtion of the deputy commissioner to ‘this particular 
ferry the year previously, aud its present condition was quite inexcusuble, us ample fands 
were availablo to secure proper boats. 

7. he ferries, generally in this division, havo not received the attention requisite to keep 
them in an efficient state, and I have found it necessary to inform deputy commissioners «that 
they should be noticed for praise or censure in tho aunual report to Government, according as 
they may have done or neglected their duty in this respect. 

8. ‘The steamer placed at my disposal having to drop 1 flat at Gowhatty, T proceeded on 
her to that place, whero I had tho advantage of personal intercourse with the Cominissionor 
for discussion of alluirs conneetud with our respective charges. 

9. Having stayed one day at Gowhatty, for some arrangements between tho steamer 
and flat, I left at noon, 26th January, and reached tho most southern portion of the Gowal- 
parah district at Bagerchur by noon 28th, and marched that same day to Kurricbareo, distant 
from the landing place six miles. 

10, As pre-arranged, I received the Garo. chiefs of the southern hills next day, 29th, 
and on 30th proceeded along the frontier to Shooshung. The particulars of this visit have 
been separately reported. On 5th lebruary I was again .t Doobree, aud on 7that Julpigoree. 
On 14th a requisition from the Viceroy took me to Calcutta, and on 24th I had returned to 
Julpigoree. On 31st March I again left to hold sessions at Darjeeling. 

Tl, Altogether I was absent from head-quarters 139 days, during which I travelled 
2,872 miles, of which 1,082 were by rail, 549 by carriage, 735 on horse-back, and 506 by 
water. 

+ 12. The tours of the deputy commissioners have been duly noticed in the report for the 
year past, made to the Revenue Board, and I do not find in the records of them any matter 
for special notice here. 

13. Weather and puilic healih.—This division was distinguished from the greater part 
of Bengal by the fact that it had an abundance of seasonable rain, producing magnificent 
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“Tn nore. pléces darhage was experienced from floods) and in: Gowalparali tho loss was 
estimated at one-fourth. I was satisfied at the time that this was an exaggeration; but 
whatever the loss, I was of opinion, on inepecting the district, that it had beon fully madp 
up, and the presont price of rice warranted in the belief that this is the caso; it being 22 
geers:48 Compared to tho ordinary price, 16 scers per rupeo. 

14, Cooch Behar and the southern farts of Gowalparah suffered excessively from cholera 
in the early part of last year, as montioned in my lastreport. It continued mgre or less till the 
rains werg well set in. Everything was done that could bo done to render aid to those 
suffering ; but with scarce any effect. When tho disease appears the people aro seized with 
extreme panic, and believe that a demon has invaded thom ; and furthor, that medicines are 
of n0 avail jy they therefore take to pooja, eschew sleep during the hours of darkness, and will 
not dare to bawithout a light. Medicine they will not tuke. Nothing but education will 
enable us to benefit people so ignorant and prejudiced. Apart from cholera, tho division has 
been pretty freo from sickness. While cholera was raging to the oast in Cooch Behar and 
Gowalparsh, and to the south and wost in Purncah, Julpigoree was free from it. 

15. The dispensaries may be said to be the only institutions partaking of the nature 
of public charities in this division. The medical oflicers supervising thom have given more 
attention thaw heretofore. [ havo found some difliculty in combating the idea, very generally 
prevalent, that any person contributing any Small sum, even two annas x month, was entitled 
to the attendance of tho medical officer in sharge at his own residence. 

16, Enueation—Much cannot be said for the progress of education in this division 
during the year. In Darjecling the chief improvement has Veen Ue reorganization and 
importation of fresh life into the committee, who meet on a fixed day monthly and tell off 
a member, whose duty it is to inspect and report during the ensuing month. “Thus, though’ 
the Government school and those receiving aid bh not increased, they are better looked after 
and the work done will in conseynonce probably have been bettor. One school (private) for 
the education of Lepchas hus been established at Tnbone, and another (also private) for 
Hindoos at Phanseedewa. : 

17, The deputy commissioner has made a proposition, which | consider very good, and 
would recommend for adoption. Ie observes that the: spondence and delay 
in obtaining grants-in-aid, that the zeal of the promot sout before the aid 
comes. Ho suggests that tho Director shonld assign to cach district from his budget a sam 
annually to be appliod by the loeal committa in aid of xchools, As this will in no way inter- 
fere with tho Director’s control over the schools or the funds. I recommend its adoption, 
‘Local committecs cannot feol much zeal if they find that. they are uttorly powerless, after 
strenuous efforts in getting up schools, to give them any aid. 

18. In Julpigoree district oducation his continued to advance. Thore is now one anglo- 
vernacular school and 20 vernacular schools edacating 800 hoys, against six vernacular schools 
eduesting 250 boys three years ago. Thore are also 20 pu ws, oF schools for the lowest 
class, having an attendance of 161 boys. As yet but ono school has been oponed in the 
country acquired from Bhitan, and the povplo take but little interest in education. There, 
asin Darjeeling, I would recommend that funds for grants-in-aid bo placed at the disposal of 
the local committee. . 

19, Ihave had the advantage of the opinion of tho educational inspector, north-east 
circle, on the condition of the nnglo-vornacular school at this station. He praises it very 
highly. TI cannot holp hore oxpressing my regret that tho Director has bocn unable to re. 
commend, in the present state of the public finzncos, the establishment of a first-class English 
school at this station. Hero is a population, probably of not less than half a million, who 
have not within reach the means cf obtaining the education required for the lowest judicial 
appointment in their own district. . 

"20, In Gowalparah’ education does not appear to progress. Captain Lillingston, lately 
appointed, appears to take an interest in public progress, and I think he will do what he 
can to -stimalate the zemindars into exortion in the cause of education. Here again 1 would 
vecommend that funds should be assigned to the local committeo, 

21. Pudlie Opinion.—1 have nothing to stute under this head beyond this fact, that 
the income tax appears to be very unpopular. 

© 28, dredecological—In reapect of archwological remains thore is nothing to reporty 
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Baboo Harovallabh' Narain Sing’s scholarships and prizes. 


From W. 8S. Arkinson,,Esq., m.a., Director of Pul ic ‘Instruction, to the Secretary to the 
Government of Benyal, Gencral Departm®t,—(No, 2848, dated Fort William, the 
1st July 1870.) 
I pave the honor to forward herewith gopies of the correspondence noted in 
the margin, and recommend that the scheme 
My lettor No, 4949 dated goth December 1869, to the thercin proposed for carrying out the wishes 
Conraivelsaee uf Whaat] cont Dornmbor req, Of Harballab Narain Singh be sanctioned by 
‘tw the Commesianer, Government. Ge 
2. The donor desires. that the interest on 
the invested capital be devoted to the founding 
of two scholarships of Rs. 10 a month, to be 
open to students who pass the university 
entrance cxamination from the Bhaugulport school, being natives of Behar or the North- 
Western Provinces, and that the balance, if any, be given in prizes to the students of the 
Patne collegiate school. Accordingly, a junior scholarship of Rs. 10 a month, tenable in the 
Patna college for two years, will be annually available for a student of the Bhaugulpore 
school, who has failed to gain a Goverument scholership, provided he has successfully passed 
the entiance examination. If this scholarship is regularly awarded, the expenditure for the 
first year will be Rs, 120, an for the second and subsequent years Rs, 240, which will leave 
an aunual balance of Rs. 10 for prizes ; and it is proposed to award annually a prize of this 
value to a student of the Patna collegiate school who gains the highest marks in the aggre- 
gate at the entrance examination. . 
3. But as no native of Behar or the North-Western Provinces was this ycar cligible 
‘ for the scholarship, and the interest has been 















Iw As. P. cates 
7 accumulating from March 1869, the balanco at 
Ry M f 28 5 4 the end of the current year will amount to 
Ditto for 1870, ea wo 0 ; 


Rs, 408-5-4 as shown in the margin, Accord. 
4086 4 ingly, it is proposed to appropriate annually 
—~—— Rs. 100 from this sum and subsequent accu 
mulations so long as funds are available for prizes for the students of the Patna collegiate 
school as follows :— 

















Entrance class. Rs. As. P. 

For the candidate who gains highest marks at the entrance 
examination in Muglish literature tee ws 85 0 0 
Do. do. in Sanserit do. oe oe 20 0 0 
Do. do, in Arabie do, vee awe 20 0 0 
6 0 0 

2nd class. 

For the student whos at the annual examination evinces the 
greatest proficiency in English literature... 15-0 0 
Do. do. in Sanscrit do. see 10 0 0 
Do. do. im Arabie — do. es as, 18 0 10 
100 0 0 


In the event of no student being deemed qualified for any one of the above prizes, it 
will be awarded in that case for proficiency in mathematics. 





From H. 8. Beano, Esg., Officiating Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the 
“Director of Public Instruction,—(No. 2118, dated Fort William, the 16th July 1870.) 


I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 2842 dated the let instant, 
together with irs enclosures, and in reply to inform you that the Lieutenant-Governor 
approves of the scheme proposed by you for giving effect to the wishes of Baboo Harballabh 

jaraia Sing for awarding scholarships and prizes to the students of the Patna collegiate 
school. 
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